tNotice to reader: VVhen you finish rea 
ing this magazine place a one-cent star 
on this notice, hand same to any pos! 
employe and it will be placed in t 
hands of our soldiers and sailors at t¢ 
front. No wrapping—no address. 

A. S. Burleson, Postmaster Gener 
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=i A FRENCH POSTER BY AUGLAY ADVERTISING AN EXHIBITION FOR THE BENEFIT ¥ 4 ; 
OF THE WAR ORPHANS AT TOULOUSE WE F : 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, | 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, | 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, li 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York | 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE | 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
484 FouLtTon Strrepr, BRooKLYN, N. Y. 


Groceries. 


SEEMAN BROS., 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems. 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc., 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Reduce Your Cost of Living! 
Ike increasingly high cost of living can be re- 


duced at once only by the application of 

Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the housekeeper 
an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by leading 
teachers, especially for home study. They have been 
tested and proved by over 25,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 


The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of ‘the 
school, “The Profession of Home-Meking,” will be sent on 
request. Address a posteard or note—A.S.H. E., 519 West 
69th Street, Chicago, III. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws. off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Insist on seeing our trade 
new. 


mark and name—Excel- 

sior Quilted Mattress 

Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW MALTHUSIANISM 
Only a few calamity-howlers have believed in even the possibility 
of a shortage of food for the modern world. Then, almost at a 
stroke, war made the possibility a fact. Old Mathus again became a 


prophet—but with a brand-new modern twist, interpreted for an 


early issue of the SuRvEY by a modern economist. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 

ill-smelling inks and adhesives 

and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 

Adhesives. They will be a revela- 

tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 

4 well put up, and withal so efficient. 
AT DEALERS 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS’ 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, of the Survey, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1917. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
P. Kellogg, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the secre- 
tary of Survey Associates, Inc., publishers of the 
Survey, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper), 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 


_ East 19 street, New York city; editor, Paul U. 


Kellogg, 112 East 19 street, New York city; man- 
aging editor, Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 East 19 
street, New York city; business managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and _ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 street, New York city, a_non- 
commercial corporation under the laws of the 
state of New York with over 1,000 members. It 
has no stocks or bonds. President, Robert W. de 
Forest, 30 Broad street, New York city; vice- 
president, John M. Glenn, 130 East 22 street, New 
York city; treasurer, Frank Tucker, 346 Fourth 
avenue, New York city; secretary, Arthur P. 
Kellogg, 112 East 1? street, New York city. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. oe 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


~ the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 


holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing afhant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue. of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above 
is —. (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) [Signed] Arthur P. Kellogg, 
sec’y Survey Associates, Inc. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 


day of September, 1917, Fanny D. Marks. My 


~ commission expires March 30, 1919. 


Note.—This statement must be made in dupli- 
cate and both copies delivered by the publisher to 
the postmaster, who shall send one copy to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General (Division of 
Classification), Washington, D. C., and retain the 
other in the files of the post office. The publisher 
must publish a copy of this statement in the second 
‘issue printed next after its filing. 
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ON GROWING OLDER 


With the beginning of Volume 39 this 
week, the Survey may fairly claim to be 
grown up. It brings an experienced point 
of view to bear on events. And it does this, 
we verily believe, without loss of the vision 
or the high enthusiasms of youth or of 
youth’s warm welcome to the new and the 
experimental. 

In this new volume we shall go on, as in 
the past, finding our material for discussion 
in the social work and social thought of 
the whole country, with frequent trips abroad 
in the stimulating company of the army sani- 
tarians, the Red Cross agents and the grow- 
ing body of social workers in Paris—a score 
of them already—who are laying the founda- 
tions on which to rebuild the social and 
economic life of the stricken peoples of 
northern France and Belgium; later, of Po- 
land and other ‘near-eastern parts. 


Salt Mackerel 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE OT T 
CONSUMER NDEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval, 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
Teady for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself, ’ 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 


- deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 


kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. a 


With every order we send BOOK OF REC- 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write ..-” 


for it. Our list tells how each kind of ..-” 
fish is put up, with the delivered price ,.-” Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you...” Davis Co. 


will enjoy most. Send 
coupon for it now, 


FRANK E. 


275 Central Wharf 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Please send me your 


the..." 


DAVIS CO. latest Fish Price List. 
275 Central 
Wharf IN GRE S Be ean eraca-Raanen ate reste sacha cesses 
Cone Sten as 
SSSR SF Ra ORL So eta aS MOL ee 
(Sr ay od ere peer eoert eee Staten ge ea ee eeeareon 


— Of Quality Unexcelled — 


Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., 


Mass. 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Harmony of the Whole Gospel in the simple 
sense in which it was first understood. You 
see the teaching of Jesus clearly, and see 
it whole. A manual of sensible and practical 
religion. Sent postpaid for $1; or, description 
on request. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula,” Ala. 


SECOND EDITION—REVISED 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


By 
Epwarp T. DEVINE 


Adopted as a text-book in Red Cross and 
university classes and in schools for training 
social workers. 


By Mat, $1.35 oF 
THE SURVEY 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


Price, $1.25 


The Social Side of Camp Life 


Photographs by the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Just Like a Sunday Afternoon at Home, Except for Another View of the Same Party. This and the Three 
the Uniforms. Many Homes Are Thus Opened to the Surrounding Photographs Are from the Vicinity of Ft. 
Boys in All the Training Camps Oglethorpe, Ga., near Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Singing Outdoors with the Band and a Phonograph for Saturday Night Social at One of the Chattanooga Churches. 
Accompaniment. A Flashlight at Ft. Oglethorpe eee Hundreds of the Soldiers Attend Every Week 


Singfest of the Enlisted Men’s Club at the Recreation Weekly Vaudeville Performance by Soldiers and Civilians 
Room of the Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa. at St. Xavier's Hall, Gettysburg 
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The Training Camp Commissions 
} By Joseph Lee 


PRESIDENT PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


REDERICK LAW OLMSTED gave as his opin- 

ion, formed through his long and effective service 

with the sanitary commission during the Civil War, 

that the two things that did most to keep the soldiers 
well were music and letters from home. Letters from home, 
or at least letters to home, are among the things for which 
the training-camp commissions are making special provision, 
principally through the Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
and singing, both by the soldiers and by the people of the 
neighboring communities, has also been promoted, with re- 
sults indicated by the following letters from two of the field 
secretaries of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, which has charge of the community work. Indeed, 
the maintaining of home relations, and of the other loyalties 
in which our life so largely consists, may be said to be the lead- 


ing purpose of both commissions. 


My Dear CHIEF: 

Enclosed find songs for Syracuse Mobilization Camp. 

Between five and six thousand eager men participated with the 
Community Chorus in the most inspiring evening I have ever 
enjoyed. When everybody sang the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
and Harry Barnhart got the soldiers emphasizing Glory! Glory! 
Hallelujah! His Truth Is Marching On! you should have seen the 
faces glowing under the lights. The camp became inspired. The 
men cheered and cheered. Then the southern boys called for Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny and My Old Kentucky Home. Then we 
sang a Perfect Day and My Hero. Then they called for Old Black 
Joe. In the chorus of Old Black Joe—‘“I’m coming, I’m coming, for 
my head is bending low! I hear those gentle voices calling, Old 
Black Joe!” Barnhart made the men hold on to “Joe” and the 
chorus echoed Old Black Joe. The harmony was wonderful. At the 
conclusion automobiles way out on the road tooted their horns and it 
was ten minutes before the enthusiasm subsided. We sang from 
8:00 o’clock until 10:00 and ended with the Star Spangled Banner. I 
have never heard this song SUNG before. The commanding officer 
came forward after the singing and said it was the greatest thing 
he had ever listened to. He emphasized to the members of the 
chorus their opportunity for service to the men and how at no distant 
day when the watchfires are burning in France and the men sur- 
-rounded by strange tongues, these home songs will be the officers’ 
stand-by; how they will help to put life and energy in the tired 
hearts and muscles. 

A campaign is being waged to enlarge the chorus and to include 
many more singing societies. Barnhart was cheered to the echo. 
The men unanimously voted that they wanted the chorus every 
Thursday. This morning several commissioned officers phoned to 
the hotel telling me how much they appreciated this activity. 

Always sincerely, 
SPENCER R. GorDON. 


Syracuse HospiTALiry COMMITTEE 
Office Public Library 
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Dear Mr. BRAUCHER: 

I hasten to tell you of the most inspiring sight I have ever wit- 
nessed and the greatest occasion of its kind ever staged in America. 

This afternoon fully twelve thousand people assembled at the 
stadium of Drake University for a community sing, headed by three 
military bands and led by Dean Holmes Cowper of Drake Univer- 
sity. After singing America and the Battle Hymn of the Republic a 
military quartette from the Negro officers’ reserve training camp 
sang I Want to Be Ready, and Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray. Imme- 
diately afterward twelve hundred Negro soldiers marched into the 
stadium under command of Col. Ballou, U. S. A. The applause was 
deafening and after a demonstration of marching and manual of 
arms three hundred men stepped to the center of the field. Soon 
the melody of Swing Low, Sweet Chariot was holding the vast 
audience entranced. The deep, rich and high-pitched voices carried 
to all parts of the stadium. Shouting All Over God’s Heaven was 
even more wonderful in effect, while Tipperary quite carried the 
audience away. 

The ceremony of raising and lowering the flag was wonderful as 
the twelve thousand people arose and sang The Star Spangled 
Banner. The program lasted for an hour and a half and from the 
appreciation expressed Des Moines will be glad for the repetition 
of-such events. Colonel Roosevelt, who had been invited to be 
present, found it impossible to come. 

The Negroes regard the event of this training camp as the greatest 
in the life of the race since the Emancipation Proclamation, and as 
such the people of Des Moines were glad to give recognition. This 
occasion has had the desired effect of an increased regard for the 
ability of the Negro soldier and an appreciation of his service to the 
country. 

I suggested the community sing and secured the consent of the 
military authorities while a local organization known as The White 
Sparrows led by Dean Cowper, carried out the program. 

We have arranged for more of these in September. 

Sincerely, 
R. A. Partin. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


This chorus work is done by men selected from among our 
great national song leaders sent by the secretary of war’s com- 
mission to the various camps. Not all the camps have yet 
been covered, but the number of leaders is being increased. 
They will soon, we hope, include Rodeheaver, whose services 
—between drives against an older and, some people say, a less 
scrupulous enemy than Germany—have been offered by Billy 
Sunday. 

’ The value of the singing has been recognized by many of the 
camp commanders and its effects are already beginning to 
justify Olmsted’s opinion. 

Besides stimulating chorus singing the commissions are get~ 
ting up organ recitals, band concerts, singing by glee clubs 
and other forms of musical entertainment, both by the soldiers 
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and by others for their benefit. But music is only one of very 
many things that they are doing. “Their membership, by the 
way, is as follows: Secretary of War’s Commission on 
Training Camp Activities: Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman ; 
Lee F. Hanmer, Thomas J. Howells, Joseph Lee, Malcolm 
L. McBride, John R. Mott, Charles P. Neill, Major P. E. 
Pierce and Joseph E. Raycroft. In addition to these mem- 
bers, two men who are practically members, and who between 
them are doing about half the commission’s work, are John S. 
Tichenor, in charge of the Y. M. C. A. activities, and H. S. 
Braucher, secretary of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, who directs the work in the communities 
outside the camps. Clarence A. Perry, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, is another by whom some of the commission’s 
most important results have been accomplished. 

The Secretary of the Navy’s Commission on Training Camp 
Activities consists of: Raymond B. Fosdick, chairman; Lieut. 
Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., secretary; Clifford W. Barnes, 
Walter Camp, Selah Chamberlain, John J. Eagan, Joseph 
Lee, E. T. Meredith, Barton Myers, Charles P. Neill, Mrs. 


ter, and both commissions are determined to do their part in 


seeing this determination carried out. 

But the negative side of the commissions’ work is not the 
biggest nor the most important. These young men in our 
training camps are making every sacrifice. They have left 
their homes, their careers, love and ambition, given up all that 
had hitherto made life worth living, and it is up to us, the 
stay-at-homes, to do our little part, to render their sacrifice 
effective. It is not quite enough that we should barely avoid 
the wholesale propagation among them of physical disease and 
moral deterioration with penalties to be collected from the 
wives and children of such of them as may survive. America 
asks something more than that. The establishment of these 
training camps represents a great educational enterprise. These 
are our national universities for war purposes, schools to 
which the flower of American youth is being sent. It is our 
business to see that these men are turned out stronger in every 
sense—more fit morally, mentally and physically, than they 
have ever been in their lives. Unless that is accomplished it 
will have to be said of America, as of every other nation 


“JUST A SONG AT TWILIGHT— 


Harry Barnhart, leader of the great New York Community Chorus, leading the guardsmen at Van Cortlandt Park, New 
York city, in singing 


Helen Ring Robinson, Mrs. Finley J. Shepard, Mrs. Daisy 
McLaurin Stevens and John S. Tichenor. 

The war commission held its first meeting on April 26, 
the navy commission on July 26. 

The work of these commissions is divided mainly into three 
parts. One part is of a negative sort, namely, to help the 
President and the secretaries of war and of the navy to ex- 
clude vice and drink from the neighborhood of each camp and 
training station. “This work is in charge of Mr. Fosdick, the 
chairman of both commissions. It has already resulted in inti- 
mations from the secretary of war to the local authorities in 
the neighborhood of several of the training camps that if they 
did not clean up the camps would be removed—with prompt 
and salutary results. The matter is always put up in the 
first instance to the local authorities, but if the symptoms pre- 
sented by these do not seem to yield to treatment, the secre- 
tary of war has power under a recent statute to do whatever 
may seem to him necessary to effect the desired results so far 
as prostitution is concerned. 

The authorities at Washington mean business in this mat- 


x 


that has encountered the problem of the training camp, that we 
also have failed in its solution. 

A large piece of the commissions’ educational work, com- 
prising most of that within each camp, is carried on by the 
Y. M. C. A. This great organization has been asked to 
render within each camp and training station those services 
which it has performed so successfully in many lands: on the 
Mexican border, in the military and prison camps of Europe 
and of Asia Minor and elsewhere. One of their famous 
huts or recreation buildings is being provided for each brigade 
and for every smaller military or naval station. Each of these 
contains a small library, ample provision for writing letters, 
and a large auditorium in which, besides religious services by 
representatives of all denominations, there is carried out a 
weekly program of lectures, church services, singing, games, 
moving pictures and other recreational and educational activi- 
ties. There are five men in charge of each building, one of 
whom is assigned especially to the development of games and 
athletics, and near every hut you will see basket-ball goals and 
a volley ball net, and usually a place for pitching quoits, indi- 
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cating a fraction of the work of this sort that the association 
is carrying on. 

The war commission is also doing some other things 
inside the camps. It is going to build in each of the larger 
ones a theater which will seat about 3,000, in which the lead- 
ing theatrical men of the country have been interested and in 
which it is being arranged that they will put on some of their 
best plays. 

The American Library Association will at the request of the 
commission put in each of these camps a central library with a 
librarian and with branches in the Y. M. C. A. buildings. 

A very important piece of work, especially in its bearing on 
the future, is a plan for the development of the post exchange, 
which is already being carried out. The post exchange is the 
most interesting social institution of the army. It consists 
primarily of a cooperative store for each regiment, run by the 
men themselves, at which all kinds of small conveniences— 
chocolate, soft drinks, postal cards, base-balls—are sold, the 
profits going to the regiment, to be distributed or to be used in 
further development as the men think best. 
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is to develop athletics even beyond what the Y. M. C. A. is 
able to do in connection with its buildings. Dr. Raycroft has 
charge of this work and has got some of the leading college 
athletes of the type that can get everybody doing things into 
some of the officers’ training camps. These men are soon to 
be made civilian aids to the commanding officer in charge of 
athletics. The ultimate development which Dr. Raycroft has 
in mind and which I think will come, is that every company 
shall have an officer in charge of games and athletics—pre- 
sumably a lieutenant—and a standardized box in its supply 
tent containing volley-ball, basket-ball and baseball outfits, a 
set of quoits and perhaps a few other articles of virtu. When 
the first set gives out, the post exchange can supply the men 
with the means for its replacement. 

In this connection it is a matter of national congratulation 
that Walter Camp has been appointed on the Navy Training 
Camp Commission and that he is already busy on a hand- 
grenade game. Long and unhappy remembrance of Walter 
Camp leads me and other Harvard men to believe that he 
will be able to develop his game in a way to show interesting 


—WHEN THE LIGHTS ARE LOW” 
Messtime, in the fading light from the sun setting over the Palisades just across the Hudson, is the favorite tyme for 
singing popular old songs 


Mr. Perry, whose specialty is social centers, and who has 
had experience at Plattsburg, immediately scented the possi- 
bilities in the post exchange, worked out a plan with the aid 
of expert military advice, and submitted it at a meeting of the 
commission, which plan the War Department immediately 
adopted, so that it is now in force. It consists mainly in hav- 
ing the purchasing for all the post exchanges in the country 
done by the commission itself instead of by each regiment post 
exchange in some haphazard way; in providing money so that 
the purchases can be made at once instead of waiting until the 
men get their first month’s pay; and in having a post exchange 
officer appointed in each camp and for each army division. 

The expected developments are not all of a business nature. 
The post exchange officer is to be assigned “such other duties 
as the commanding officer may determine’—which means that 
if he is social-minded and the commandant is sympathetic 
with such ideas—as in my experience he always is—there is 
no limit to what he may accomplish in the development of a 
wholesome social and recreational life in his particular camp. 

Another thing the war commission is doing inside the camps 


results. And talking of Yale athletes, the development of 
the post exchange on its business side is being looked after by 
Malcolm L. McBride whose career as football player and 
captain has been to me and others a subject of painful rem- 
iniscence. 

The third principal branch of the commission’s work (be- 
sides prevention and activities within the camps) consists of 
the mobilization of the social resources in the neighboring 
communities so as to be of the greatest possible benefit to the 
officers and men. ‘This is the least visible but to my mind— 
though as I am in charge of it, I am not wholly impartial— 
the most interesting and perhaps the most itaportant part of 
the commissions’ work. 

What we are trying to do may be briefly described as the 
fostering and conservation of the men’s natural relations to 
the world outside. The underlying cause of the more flagrant 
evils which have attended the establishment of soldiers’ camps 
in this country and in Europe, the real disease of which these 
evils have been the symptoms, has been the result of cutting 
off the men from those relations to home and friends, to 
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SONG LEADER 


Men of the Reserve Officers Training Camp at Fort Niagara singing as they march. Their schedule has been so full that 


they have had no other time for it. 


There’s no better tonic for lagging feet toward the end of a long hike. 


A drum major 


of the Civil War has testified that with a fife and drum corps playing a singing march he could carry a regiment a mile 
beyond their usual linit for a day’s march. 


church, to employment, to social and business associates of 
which a normal life principally consists, the results including 
not merely vice and its consequences but homesickness, depres- 
sion and a general loss of moral and physical tone. 

One thing we are trying to do is to make it easy for the 
men’s friends and families to visit them. We have in the 
communities near each camp a directory made (if not already 
existing), and rendered accessible to the men for the informa- 
tion of their families, showing where good lodgings are to be 
found. 

We have asked the Travelers’ Aid Association to meet 
people at the station and help them to find their friends and 
lodging places. We have asked the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association to start “hostesses’ houses,” that is to say, 
comfortable rest and reception-rooms where women relatives 
can wait for the men after they have sent for them, and then 
can sit with them round a small table and have dinner or 
afternoon tea. 

And speaking of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
—an important and difficult part of our work has been deal- 
ing with the national organizations of various sorts. 

The Y. W. C. A. is not only putting up hostesses’ houses 
but it and other organizations are furnishing trained women 
workers who are organizing the girls of each community into 
clubs and otherwise helping in girls’ work. This constitutes 
a very important branch of our problem because of the well- 
known tendency of young women to go crazy in the presence 
of a uniform—a tendency which has resulted in very much of 
the evil which has attended the establishment of training 
camps. The girls are being formed into clubs, kept busy over 
Red Cross work, athletics and social recreation of their own, 
and helped to give properly chaperoned dances for the soldiers. 

There are also being established in the neighborhood of 
each camp women patrols of an informal and for the most 
part unnoticeable sort, who by their advice and influence at 


the right moment can, it is believed, do a great deal to keep 
girls from going wrong from mere silliness and lack of reali- 
zation of what they are doing—at least that has been the very 
definite experience in England. 

But the most important and difficult work is in establishing 
natural social relations between the men in the camps and the 
local community itself. Here a great variety of things are be- 
ing done. In the first place a census is made of the men in 
each camp, usually through the cooperation of the command- 
ing officer, showing their church affiliations, what college and 
college society if any they belong to, and in what fraternity, 
Masonic order or other similar organization they hold a mem- 
bership; also their preference in games, whether they are mu- 
sical, and what their hobby is. Through this sort of census, 
churches are able to invite soldiers of their respective denomi- 
nations to come and take part in their services, sing in their 
choirs, preach, address their Sunday-school classes or organi- 
zations of boy scouts, and otherwise not merely receive relig- 
ious ministrations but take part as real and active members 
of their respective churches. - In the same way college socie- 
ties and lodges have given smoke talks, held dances and re- 
ceptions (which the churches also have done to a notable 
degree), got up athletic contests and generally made the men 
of their respective orders and denominations feel at home. 

We put special accent on the matter of dances and other 
ways for the soldiers and sailors to meet girls under natural 
and wholesome conditions. Personally I believe—and such, 
I think, is the opinion of all the members at least of the army 
commission—that it is better that the soldiers’ camps should 
be near fair-sized communities, in spite of the dangers, be- 
cause of the positive advantages of their seeing other people 
and especially girls in a normal and wholesome way. We 
seek to promote health, not merely eliminate disease. 

As to the establishment of intimate social relations between 
the soldiers and the families in the neighboring communities, 
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it has been demonstrated that these will grow if given a fair 
chance and not killed by some injudicious forcing process. 
There has sprung up around the various camps an immense 
amount of taking soldiers home to dinner, and most of it seems 
to have resulted in making them really feel at home. 

The public resources of the communities near the camps 
have been thrown open in the fullest and most cordial way. 
Dozens of ponds and swimming pools and hundreds of shower 
baths have been made available for the soldiers. In a number 
of cases pools have been ‘constructed for their special benefit. 
Country clubs, golf clubs, tennis clubs and public playgrounds 
have sent them special invitations. 

Libraries are being kept open evenings and Sundays for 
their use, and it is astonishing how much reading these men 
will do, the more serious kind of books becoming more popular 
as the period of their service lengthens. The Y. M. C. A. 
finds its French classes well patronized, and we outside work- 
ers have in many cases found the teachers for them—one of the 
many examples of good team play. 

In many places soldiers’ clubs have been started. In one 
city the Rotary Club has taken over an old clubhouse, trades- 
people have provided the various furnishings, and it has been 
handed over bodily to be carried on by the soldiers’ own rep- 
resentatives. In other instances the top floor of some store 
or office building has been used. In Boston the Y. M. C. A. 
is giving its two upper stories for the use of the soldiers’ and 
sailors as their private club. In some cases special club build- 
ings are being constructed, either adjoining the camp or in the 
city to which the men naturally gravitate. 

The tendency to “go to town” is very strong because of the 
monotony of camp life. I think that is about the first idea 
any of us would have under a similar experience. And when 
the men get to town there is often nothing much to do and 
no decent place to sleep that they can afford to pay for. That 
is why soldiers’ clubs with lodging features are so important in 
the cities near training camps; they are intended not so much 
to attract the soldiers to town as to give them some place 
to go when they are tired and some place to pass the night. 
They usually contain provision for pool, billiards, quiet 
games, sometimes a graphophone or victrola, a lunch counter 
(where it is especially important that there should be choco- 
late and other sweets), shower baths—the most valued re- 


source of all 
letters. 

This work of precipitating the hospitality of the local com- 
munities in such a way that it shall tell for the greatest benefit 
of the men within the camps, has been assigned by the com- 
mission to the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America and through it to its field secretaries and to H. S. 
Braucher, its chief executive, by whom the work of all these 
secretaries is directed. When one considers that this work is 
now going on in the neighborhood of more than sixty camps 
and that the number will soon be as high as eighty, and that 
some of these camps are placed near great cities and that 
others embrace within the orbit affected a great many different 
communities—the one at Ayer, Mass., with which I am best 
acquainted, requiring special organization in about twenty 
such—one gets some notion of the magnitude of the task in- 
volved. But it is difficult to give an idea of the intricacy and 
infinite detail of this kind of work in each community in 
which it is carried on. It is an impossible sort of thing to 
visualize. Its highest fruit, perhaps, is found where a young 
soldier is sitting by the fire in a country home of people until 
lately strangers to him. ‘The less visible the work has ‘been, 
the more unconscious he and his hostess are of the machinery 
that was set in motion to bring the result about, the more suc- 
cessfully has the work been done. The matter is one of the 
handling of human beings in an intimate and personal way. It 
is an undertaking not lending itself. readily to wholesale 
methods and that can hardly be talked about without a viola- 
tion of confidence. 

It is due to our field secretaries and to Mr. Braucher, their 
trainer and leader in all this work, to say that in the handling 
of this difficult matter they have fairly lived up to the injunc- 
tion which I was once moved to place upon them: “Go forth 
and achieve the impossible as heretofore.”’ 

One of the most inspiring things about this work in commu- 
nities around the camps has been the enthusiasm shown by the 
citizens themselves. ‘The people are fairly falling over each 
other in their anxiety to do the very best they can’ for these 
young men. The opportunity is great and the responsibility 
commensurate. ‘The first victories of our war can be won 
right here at home. It is the business of the training camp 
commissions to furnish the necessary leadership. 


and a place for reading, smoking and writing 


France Adopts Her War Orphans 


By Arthur W. Towne 


SUPERINTENDENT BROOKLYN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


RANCE has recently enacted a law for the adoption 

of all of its “war orphans” as wards of the nation. 

It provides in an ingenious and sympathetic manner 

for their relief, protection, education and moral nur- 
ture throughout minority. ‘The term ‘“‘war orphan” applies 
to all children whose father or mother or other family sup- 
port has been killed or has been wholly or partly incapacitated 
by wounds or illness contracted or aggravated through the 
war, whether as a military or a civil victim. The children of 
French colonists, as well as those of foreigners enlisted under 
the tricolor for the duration of the war, are included. 

The legislation rests upon the recognition by the nation of 
its supreme indebtedness to those who, in risking everything 
for their country, have cherished the hope that the govern- 
ment would not fail in its moral responsibility of guarantee- 


ing the safety and proper rearing of the children whom they 
have had to leave behind. ‘The law also looks ahead to the 
period of future reconstruction. Sorely stricken, the country 
needs to conserve the rising generation under the most fa- 
vorable conditions to the end that a new France may be 
built up. 

There has been some speculation in our own country as 
to how France would solve its great problem of caring for 
so many bereaved children (estimated at some hundreds of 
thousands) ; as to whether it would probably be chiefly through 
emigration, the establishment of new orphanages, or the use 
of private foster homes. Unquestionably any scheme for the 
wholesale transplanting of French children to other lands 
will be discouraged; an earnest effort will be made to have 
these French boys and girls grow up and be trained for use- 
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ful occupations and good citizenship right in their own com- 
munities among their own relatives and friends, just as their 
fathers and mothers would wish to have done. While the 
law leaves it open to utilize both institutional and placing- 
out methods, the committee reports, the debates and the action 
taken show a preference in the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies for the natural- environment of family homes. 

M. Léon Bourgeois, then secretary of state, introduced in 
the Senate in 1915 a measure embodying most of the salient 
features lately put into statute. His proposals were shortly 
followed by an alternative bill along more conservative lines 
drafted by M. Sarraut, at the time minister of public educa- 
tion. One of the principal points of disagreement and dis- 
cussion had to do with this question: How far should the state 
supervise and control the guardianship of war orphans? M. 
Sarraut favored the internal reform of the traditional judicial 
guardianship (acknowledged by all to be defective in its op- 
erations) and liberal reliance upon the assistance of private 
child-helping agencies, with a minimum of state interference. 
M. Bourgeois stood for a more active social program, in- 
cluding a closer follow-up of the children, and for a larger 
acceptance of the state’s legitimate obligations by public ad- 
ministrative authorities. “The Bourgeois provisions were fa- 
vored by the examining committees, and after certain amend- 
mends, chiefly compromises urged by M. Perchot and M. 
Viviani, the bill was unanimously adopted in the Senate on 
June 23, 1916, and in the Chamber of Deputies on July 24, 
1917. The law was signed three days later and its applica- 
tion is to begin as soon as the necessary elections can be held 
and rules promulgated. 

The law establishes a national council administered by 
ninety-nine governmental officials, representatives of voca- 
tional, philanthropic and other organizations, and private 
citizens, presided over by the minister of education. ‘The na- 
tional office exercises a general oversight of the entire under- 
taking, lays down rules, and passes upon appeals. In each of 
the eighty-seven territorial departments into which the coun- 
try is divided, is a departmental board comprising thirty-nine 
members and under the presidency of the local prefect. “The 
main duties of each departmental office are to direct the execu- 
tion of the law within its respective department, to accept 
the guardianship of certain children as indicated below, to 
distribute funds for the maintenance, training and other needs 
of the wards of the nation living in the department, and to see 
that private cooperating agencies perform their tasks properly. 

Under each departmental office are as many cantonal sec- 
tions as there are cantons within the department. “The mem- 
bers of each cantonal section are recruited among local citi- 
zens who seem qualified to befriend or otherwise assist indi- 
vidual wards. One of their functions is to see that all war 
orphans within the community are reported as entitled to the 
benefits of the law. 

The membership of all these bodies—national, depart- 
mental, cantonal—includes women. The labors of all, except 
the regular staff employes in the national and departmental 
offices, are gratuitous. 

The essential steps taken with respect to each child who 
has been reported by a relative or a member of the cantonal 
section as eligible to become a war orphan, start with a hear- 
ing by a district court. If the facts in the case fall within 
the definitions prescribed by the law, the court simply decrees 
that the war orphan is adopted as a ward of the nation. With 
this pronouncement the duty of the court ends. 

Within fifteen days thereafter, upon the request of the 
child’s surviving parent (if there be one) or upon an order 
of a justice of the peace, a “family council” is convened. This 
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is a highly cherished conference long provided for in the civil 
eode for the purpose of nominating a guardian whenever one 
is to be appointed, and of making recommendations concerning 
the safeguarding and advancement of the child’s interests. It 
is ordinarily made up of the child’s close relatives; but under 
the new law relating to war orphans, if any of the relatives 
are incapable or unworthy, the justice of the peace may ex- 
clude such persons from the deliberations and may fill any 
vacancies by calling for delegates from the departmental 
office or the cantonal section. Whenever possible, the council 
appoints the surviving parent, some other near relative or a 
testamentary guardian (previously named by the last de- 
ceased parent) as the legal guardian of the new ward of the 
nation. If such a course is impractical, the duty of making 
the appointment is referred to the departmental office, which 
may designate one of its own members or any other suitable 
man or woman. ‘Thus each war orphan has his or her own 
individual guardian. 

Formerly the power of appointment of women as guardians 
was very restricted. The present law, by permitting the ap- 
pointment of women upon an equal footing with men, recog- 
nizes in the language of one of the parliamentary reports that 
guardianship should have its maternal side. 

As a means of assuring the proper performance of the duties 
of guardianship, the family council may also propose, if 
deemed necessary, the appointment by the departmental of- 
fice of a so-called guardianship counselor, who is expected to 
advise with the guardian and to inform the departmental 
office if everything does not go all right. Should the mother 
or testamentary guardian happen to be the guardian named 
under the new law, no such counselor may be designated with- 
out the guardian’s approval. Under other circumstances the 
departmental office may intervene and appoint a counselor. 
The guardianship counselors are supposed to be chosen from 
a list of persons of character and fitness recommended by the 
cantonal section, and are not, as a rule, attorneys. 

{tn case the guardian at any time becomes negligent or 
culpable, the departmental office is authorized to call a meet- 
ing of the family council for the purpose of considering the 
situation and making suggestions. Failing to secure the de- 
sired results by this means, the departmental office may have 
court proceedings instituted and request that the child be 
committed to its custody. 

Under the French law, adoption with full parental rights 
in the sense in which we use the term, has never been en- 
couraged; but the new law provides a way whereby after a 
person has had a child for three years adoption is somewhat 
facilitated. 

Money payments for the support, education and other needs 
of the wards are to be made by the departmental office ac- 
cording to the individual circumstances. While the money is 
expected to come largely from state and other public funds, 
the departmental offices as well as the national council are 
empowered to receive and expend legacies and other private 
donations. ‘The distribution of grants promises to be much 
more elastic than would be likely under any ordinary system 
of pensions. Upon request of the guardian as well as after 
commitment to it, a departmental office may place any ward 
in a public or private institution, school, or other child-caring 
or placing agency, or in a private family. Parental desires 


“as to religious predilections and the means of education are 


respected. 

In working out the machinery and procedure for the guar- 
dianship of war orphans extreme care had to be taken not 
to violate parental rights or arouse the inherent aversion of 
the French people to anything smacking of bureaucracy. A 
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study of the law in the light of the time-honored judicial prac- 
tices in the matter of guardianship discloses that the methods 
provided for the selection of guardians are based upon a keen 
appreciation of the wishes-of the child’s family and friends 
represented in the traditional family council. Except in cases 
of commitment of children to a departmental office, and where 
the family council itself requests the departmental office to 
name the guardian, the powers of the public administrative 
authorities are*almost wholly inspectorial and supervisory. 
One cannot help but admire the skill with which this happy 
combination has been worked out. 

The adoption of children as wards of the nation is not 
without certain precedents. After the war of 1870 and even 
in isolated instances in the days of the Napoleonic era, the 
government adopted certain few children. ‘The public relief 
laws authorize the government to accept the guardianship of 
child recipients of public relief. There were sentimental 
grounds for looking with disapproval upon any suggestion 
that the children of the nation’s war heroes should be classed, 
however, in the same category with dependents. While the 
so-called assisted children will remain under the jurisdiction 
of the charitable authorities, the war orphans are spared from 
any stigma that might possibly attach to them through a 
similar connection, and, as indicated above, are to be under the 
ultimate patronage of the educational authorities of the state. 

It will be interesting to see as time goes on whether there 
will be any extension of the excellent system provided for 
war orphans to other classes of children who may be in need 
of similar treatment and opportunities. 
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The measure of success to be attained by the proposed plan 
can be ascertained only through the test of experience. Much 
depends upon the development of proper social standards and 
methods, both among those officially charged with the admin- 
istration of the law and among the various cooperating 
agencies. It’will be no easy task to secure enough workers, 
paid and volunteer, having the requisite technical knowledge 
and skill to do this highly delicate type of work efficiently. 
It will be interesting to observe whether some of the inspec- 
torial duties now devolving upon cantonal volunteers may 
not ultimately be taken over, at least in part, by professional 
workers. 

One of the greatest difficulties in carrying out the excel- 
lent provisions of the law will be the financial one. The 
measure carries with it no appropriation as yet. Before its 
adoption, the government had been paying-a very small amount 
for the relief of children suffering from war exigencies; and 
certain few private enterprises, such as emergency colonies for 
some of the orphans, have been struggling along as best they 
can with the limited means at their disposal. ‘To carry 
out the new governmental program over a number of years 
on the scale now contemplated will require extensive funds. 
It is to be hoped that the fiscal resources of the country 
will permit appropriations which, supplemented by generous 
private gifts, may insure that this new child welfare under- 
taking by the nation will prove thoroughly workable and 
successful. 

All in all, the law is a splendid testimonial to the patriotism, 
the democracy and the future of France. 


Back and Forth to Mexico 
; By J. B. Gwin 


SECRETARY ASSOCIATED CHARITIES EL PASO, TEXAS 


HE war has been such a potent factor in its effect 
on immigration that the new law which provides for 
a literary test and a head tax of eight dollars has 
not received the attention which such a radical 
change in our method for controlling and restricting im- 
migration merits. Even on the Mexican border the war, and 
more especially the conscription law, have decreased and com- 
plicated our figures for new arrivals so that they lose much 
of their value unless carefully interpreted. 

According to general reports supplied by employment 
agencies, business houses, railroads and immigration officials, 
the trend of Mexican migration during the past three months 
has been south instead of north. No records are kept of re- 
turning Mexicans at border stations so that the truth as re- 
gards their migration homeward can only be guessed at. 
The exodus has two fundamentally different causes. The 
cessation of activities on the part of bandits in most of Mexico 
and the partial restoration of that country to a condition ap- 
proaching peace but not plenty, has undoubtedly caused hun- 
dreds of homesick refugees to quietly gather their few belong- 
ings together and turn their faces homeward one by one. 
‘The Americans hardly know when they leave the border 
towns but they do know that many well-known Mexican fam- 
ilies have disappeared from their midst. 

A more recent cause of migration has been the conscrip- 
tion law. In some unknown manner, word was sent out all 
along the border that Mexican aliens would be conscripted. 
‘The Mexican authorities were accused of using this method to 


induce their citizens to return, but this has been denied. Ac- 
cording to immigration officials, there has been a fairly steady 
stream of returning Mexicans of military age with their 
families and a corresponding decrease in the new arrivals of 
similar age. Part of this exodus was due no doubt to the 
fact that all Mexicans who had declared their intentions of 
becoming citizens by taking out their “first papers” are sub- 
ject to draft. From 70 to 75 per cent of these in El Paso, 
when notified to appear before the examining board, did 
not appear and have either crossed over into Mexico or are 
in hiding. Not a single Mexican in the same district who 
could claim exemption as an alien has failed to do so. 

Since the new immigration law went into effect on May 
1, every new arrival at any port in the United States has 
had to pass the literacy test and pay a head tax of eight dollars 
if he intended to remain in this country. The officials at the 
Mexican border ports have made a ruling that every new 
arrival (children under 16 are excepted if they are with their 
parents or guardians) must deposit eight dollars, to be re- 
funded if he returns in less than six months. Basing their 
estimate upon the three months the law has been in effect, the 
officials at the El Paso station estimate that not less than 
$250,000 will be turned into the United States treasury in 
one year from this port in head-tax money. 

The literacy test provides that every entrant must be able 
to read from twenty to forty lines in any language he cares 
to be tested in. “The lines are always taken from the Bible. 
The immigration officials are not able to give more than an 
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estimate of the effects of this feature of the new law, but 
they have not hesitated to say though that from 50 to 75 
per cent of all Mexicans applying for admission are de- 
barred because of inability to read. ‘This had debarred, ac- 
cording to railroad officials, over 50 per cent of the laborers 
upon whom they depend for their usual summer construction 
work and they are very much opposed to the law as it 
stands. 

The provisions of the law are enforceable largely because 
of the new quarantine station located at the international 
bridge at El Paso. Those who do not come in “legally” but 
cross the Rio Grande at some fordable point, must have a 
certificate issued by the officials of the quarantine station 
before they can be shipped out by the railroads or by the 
private employment agencies. Consequently they are forced 
to report at the immigration station before they can secure 
employment out of the city. There they must pass the lit- 
eracy test, pay the head tax, be bathed, “de-loused” and 
passed upon by the physicians. 
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The effect of the quarantine regulations upon the arrival 
figures of the immigration station at El Paso is rather start- 
ling. Despite the complaint of the railroads that they are 
not securing one-half the laborers they have formerly re- 
ceived from Mexico and despite the effects of the literacy 
test and the higher head tax, which must together debar at 
least 75 per cent of those seeking to enter, and despite the 
effect of the conscription law, the officials are quite certain 
that their report will show more Mexicans admitted at 
this port during the past three months than for the same 
months of any other year. While this will be the condition 
as shown by the immigration statistics the actual facts are 
that probably the number of Mexican laborers coming north 
to do “rengancia” work had decreased 75 per cent for this 
summer. 

Organized opposition to the new law has already centered 
largely upon the literacy test and, according to border news- 
papers, the railroads and business men of the district will 
endeavor to have this feature of the law repealed. 


And the Worm Turned 


By Gertrude KE. Hall 


AGENT FOR MOTHERS’ AID MAINE STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 


I. THE COMMUNITY INDICTS THE FEEBLEMINDED 


E, the community, object to the feebleminded 
on the following grounds: 

1. They are physically imperfect, mentally 
dull and morally vacuous. 

2. They are not provident and become dependent in their 
old age. 

3. It offends us to see such poor wretches in our midst. 

4. We give them charity, but they never get ahead. 

5. They require custody to keep them from reproducing 
their kind. 

6. They have many children and are not fit to bring 
them up. 

7. Their children are repeaters in school, clog up the 
lower grades, and interfere with the economy and regular 
progress of the school. 

8. They cannot understand numbers, do not love reading, 
do not keep up with current events or know what is going 
on in the world. They are vegetative animals. 

9. Their daughters are “easy marks,” and produce illegiti- 
mate children who fill up the orphan asylums. 

10. Their sons are suggestible and fall into crime. They 
burn our barns, steal our crops, and sometimes commit mur- 
der. We are afraid of them. Our jails and prisons are filled 
with them. 

11. Their men are likely to assault little girls. 

12. The feebleminded cannot protect themselves from dan- 
ger. They get under our automobiles and trains, become en- 
tangled in machinery, and use poor judgment in all crises. 

13. They work well only under direction. Even then they 
make stupid blunders. 

14. Their health is not good and they lack resistance to con- 
tagious diseases. Through filth and carelessness they spread 
disease, and cost the community large sums. 

15. They live in poor houses and tend to create a slum. 
Property in their neighborhood decreases in value. 

16. They are promiscuous in domestic relations and trade 


wives. The extra sets of children are placed 
asylums at our expense. 

17. They have low standards of living. 

18. They hand down their defects from generation to gen- 
eration and impede the progress of the race. 

19. The cost of them in orphan asylums, reformatories, 
jails, prisons, almshouses, and in outdoor relief is a shocking 
burden to normal taxpayers. 

20. They are not fit for citizens and should be extermi- 
nated. 


in orphan 


Il. THE FEEBLEMINDED INDICT THE COMMUNITY 


1. You have investigated us, pried into our homes, in- 
quired into our most private affairs, and we have suffered it. 
Now you call us degenerates and delinquents and say that we 
are going to ruin the race. We have never ruined it yet. 

2. It is true we are poor, for we set no store by wealth. 
There have been those that embraced poverty with your full 
commendation, as, for instance, St. Francis of Assisi. But 
he was one of your own class. When a feebleminded man 
gives his whole life to serve others for a pittance, and has 
generously given of his strength to plow the fields and harvest 
the crops of others, will you deny him bread when he can no 
longer do his daily toil? 

3. We are naturally happy and sunny in temperament, 
but your children tease and torment our children and make 
their lives miserable. 

4. We want your friendship more than your charity, but 
if you must give us charity let it be mental rather than metal. 

5. Idiots and imbeciles, we admit, require custody in 


_their own homes or in public institutions, because they are 


incapable of self-support. But we, the morons, with mentali- 
ties from eight years up, can earn our livelihood, provided you 
give us the right chance. We haven’t had it yet, and that 
is why so many of us have failed. Every feebleminded hobo 
on the road is one of your failures. 

6. The reason that we have many children is because we 
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do not practice birth control. Let the Creator who implanted 
the reproductive instinct in the race judge between you and 
us on race suicide. 

7. Our greatest grievance against you is in regard to 
school training. We are trainable, not in books, but with 
our hands. We can weave, braid, cobble, tinker, and learn 
every simple kind of work. You give us nothing but ab- 
stractions, words, numbers, rules and definitions. Your ten 
years of school training which you enforce upon us are a 
Sahara to us. We love nature and animals and plants. Like 
us they are vegetative. In the name of common sense, give 
us concrete instruction. 

8. As for knowledge of current topics, we admit that 
we do not enjoy reading the Outlook or the Literary Digest. 
Rather would we prefer of a spring day to sit under a blos- 
soming tree and whittle a stick when the day’s work is done. 
Neither can our growing boys bear to sit forever in a school 
room under the compulsory non-education law, when they 
might be playing hookey and steal away to a tumbling brook 
to catch a string of speckled beauties. And if, sirs, you had 
the real red blood in your veins that you talk so much about, 
you would have your schools out-of-doors, near to nature’s 
heart. 

9. Our daughters are natural, simple and trusting. When 
you make false love to them they believe you. It were better 
if you were worthy of their simple faith. But if you blame 
them for their innocence let the man of you who. is sexually 
chaste cast the first stone. 

10. The crimes that are punishable are the ones that we 
commit. You get away with yours. Suppose there is a 
sheep at pasture and a feebleminded man kills and eats of it 
because he is hungry. You cry “thief, thief,” brand him as 
a degenerate and give him the limit of the law. But if one 
of your normal men can make a million off from stocks, you 
laud his shrewdness. He is not arrested for taking the value 
of 100,000 sheep which he has not earned. 

11. Your sons rape our daughters. Is it any worse if an 
occasional one of us rapes one of yours? 

12. Your speed-crazed autos take toll of normal as well 
as feebleminded persons. But the moron is safest on the 
farm, tilling the soil, plodding along with oxen and domestic 
fowls. 

13. We, though stupid, are industrious, good at hand 
labor, willing to work early and late if you give us a kind 
word. You can afford to direct our industry, for our toil 
is surely worth a little more than our simple living costs. 

14. We are not perfectly well, but neither are you. Our 
nerves at least are steady and yours are not. We can bear 
pain well, can endure privation and can stand extremes of 
heat and cold. In the name of public health and race prog- 
ress, we indict you because you overwork, overworry, live 
at too fast a pace, burn the candle at both ends, overstimulate 
yourselves with food and drink, shorten your hours of sleep, 
compete too keenly with others for hollow honors, and have 
too many terminal breakdowns. If you keep on at the present 
neurasthenic rate you will presently need some of our stable 
blood to mix with your over-excited systems, to keep the race 
from ending in the mad-house. 

15. You rent us houses that are not fit to live in. Is it 
the tenant or the landlord who creates the slum? You have 
brought it about that more than half of the race lives in big 
cities. That is hard on us, we confess. You, thoughtful 
people, have, built that great monstrosity, New York city, 
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with its burning pavements, treeless streets and congested 
tenements. Do you really call that a normal, sensible thing 
to have done? Better for us is the little cabin on the moun- 
tain side, amid green trees and grass, with a brook to fish in, 
and furry animals to trap, field strawberries to pick, apples 
to shake from the trees, a sack of cornmeal to go to, and a 
pig to fatten and kill. Man’s days are as grass. You say in 
your “write-ups” that our shanties are unpainted and our 
window lights gone. That at least lets in the light and air. 
We have seen in your walls grated holes, rather dusty, to be 
sure, which you point out proudly as ventilators. To our 
dazed minds you have chosen ill to pack the poor people into 
tenements. Better a Hebrew patriarch tending his flocks on 
the hills of Judea than a dyspeptic bank president of the 
metropolis, with a private secretary at one elbow to rush him 
from one engagement to another, and a doctor at the other 
elbow to keep him from going insane. 

16. We know the divorce court is the correct and proper 
way of trading wives, but we cannot afford it. So we bind 
the bargain with a pouch of tobacco. When in domestic 
difficulties, it is easy for you to send your children to finish 
at boarding schools. “Those are your orphan asylums. We 
are not better than you, but are we worse? 

17. We admit that our standards of living are different 
from yours and confess our inability to understand all of 
yours. You keep dogs, cats, parrots and alligators in your 
houses, but not hens. You bare your necks, we bare our 
feet. You eat asparagus tips with your fingers and we eat 
pie with ours. You accuse us of keeping our table set all 
the time, but if we recollect, the thanes of merry England 
kept a bountiful roast of beef always on the sideboard. You 
polish your nails and we polish our noses. It would require 
your wisdom, which we lack, to explain these differences. 

18. You profess to be afraid of the feebleminded stock for 
fear it will propagate faster than yours and ultimately get to 
be in the majority. If, in the survival of the fittest, this ever 
happens, we will courteously exchange places with you, and 
set apart for your use the custodial asylums, to conserve your 
feeble strains. 

19. You want to cut us off body and soul, so that the race 
will have no bottom layer. Forsooth, you remind us of the 
feebleminded man—or was he Irish? (our memory is poor )— 
who thought that rear-end railroad collisions can be pre- 
vented by detaching the rear coach from each train. 

20. We are not predisposed to crime and lust and alcoholic 
excess any more than you, but we are easily influenced. “Take 
the saloon away from us, purify our environment, teach us 
to do the work that we are fitted to do, protect us as you 
protect children, house us as well as you house your stock, 
pay us in kind for our labor, be thankful that we are not noisy 
agitators like the socialists or peevish and unhappy like your 
own neurasthenics. We represent in a way the childhood of 
the race, the dawn of human history, the making of a man, 
and why is that a more despicable job in the twentieth cen- 
tury than in the beginning? And remember, last of all, that 
WE ARE YOUR COMMON LABORERS. If you 
lacked us you would miss us. As one of your own poets has 
said: 


No man is born into the world whose work 

Is not born with him. There is always work 
And tools to work withal, for those who wiil, 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
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NE hears a lot of the “average citizen,’ “‘average 

reader” and “average boy.” Science is discounting 

the dependability of this term as a measure; but 

popular usage has endowed it with a meaning that 
is more than approximative. The vogue it is enjoying is con- 
tributing not inconsiderably to the looseness of the language 
of achievement. 

A statistical average is understandable. The component 
units are known, they are calculable. But the computation 
of an “average” based upon the incalculable psychological 
factors entering into feeling, knowing and willing is a dan- 
gerous practice that is involving educators in grave miscon- 
ceptions. 

The “average child” is a figurative expression helpful in 
conveying an idea of unity in the midst of diversity; but is a 
concept decidedly individual in its formation. 

The chief objection to the use of “average” lies in the 
scientific application of an unscientific term. Courses of study 
are constructed for the ‘‘average pupil.” The probable error 
for a small community is perhaps negligible. The special 
class and the speed class usually rectify deviations. The town 
school may suffer little from maladjustment of the curriculum 
to its homogeneous school population. It is the city, with its 
welter of nationalities, that suffers most from the ineptness 
of the curriculum. With its birdshot ammunition it manages 
to make some “hits;” when one hunts the “‘average” one need 
not be a marksman—the scatter-shot saves one from a total 
“miss.” 

Writers of school books exhibit this lack of approchment 
between curriculum and the individual pupil. They couch 
their contents in the language of their “average pupil.” ‘The 
result is that the books are written at pupils. They address 
the pupils du haut en bas. “They bear the earmarks of hav- 
ing been constructed for a highly gifted ‘“‘average pupil” per- 
sonally known, perhaps, to the author. 

Charles Kaye, writing in Printers’ Ink, makes a similar 
characterization in the field of catalog writing. He instances 
one literary effort, addressed to hardware merchants of small 
towns, abounding in the finely chiseled phrases: “the diversi- 
fied occupations,” “potential prospects” and “‘per capita basis.” 
Its quotation of prices saves such a catalog from sheer pedan- 
try. There is justification for the judgment “that the small 
town merchant couldn’t tell a diversified occupation from a 
hypotenuse of a triangle . . . while per capita has a gruesome 
suggestion.” 

To an adult of limited education such phraseology is dis- 
maying; to immature minds it is positively stupefying. Yet a 
popular history of the United States delivers itself of this 
effusion: “It was Thomas Jefferson, president of the United 
States from 1801 to 1809, whose sound democratic instincts 
and robust political philosophy prevented the Federal Goy- 
ernment from becoming too closely allied with the interests 
of particular classes.” This is not an invidious choice. It is 
a sentence taken from the body of a dissertation on Jefferson 
constituting a portion of the work for the eighth year of 
grammar school. The pupils of a certain class who made a 
study of this topic were “‘average pupils” of a particular local- 
ity. Yet out of a class of forty-five pupils, thirty checked this 
extract as incomprehensible; they could get no help from the 
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School Keeping 


J. Levine 


general drift of the context; they could generate no light from 
the antecedent statements. When the class reached this pas- 
sage they ran into a blind alley. Of the individual words 
constituting the few paragraphs studied for vocabulary the 
following words evoked faint response: ‘“‘decisions, robust, 
philosophical, completeness, profound, instinct, allied, and 
endure.” 

No doubt there are children who are familiar with these 
words, but the “‘average” class suffers from linguistic limita- 
tions peculiar to foreigners. 

The fallacy of ‘‘average pupils’ has its twin in that of ‘‘class 
teaching.” It proceeds on the assumption that the wide dis- 
tribution of the “average” tends to crystallize certain pupils 
into groups; the grading of these children into classes or grades 
is an important phase of school keeping; and the chief justifi- 
cation of such classification is manipular convenience. It is 
easier and cheaper to teach a class than an individual. The 
teacher abstracts certain mental characteristics from the class 
groups and adjusts her methods to that abstraction. School 
officials standardize the methods and the taxpayer helps toward 
institutionalizing the lock-step form of school organization. 

If this diagnosis is correct, if the teaching of the “average” 
is wasteful, how can we avoid this waste? One school obvi- 
ates the difficulty by double promotions within the same grade. 
When the children are promoted, teachers are requested to 
grade the incoming pupils on their ability to continue their 
studies in the three R’s. Coincidentally with this tentative 
promotion the principal sends his teachers a number of text- 
books from which they are asked to choose those that are best 
adapted for the degree of proficiency displayed by those of the 
pupils who have shown a decided weakness in language, read- 
ing and arithmetic. ‘The teachers try out books with the 
least progressive pupils. After the lapse of one month the 
children are redistributed in classes that devote the major por- 
tion of their time to one subject. The final step in the act 
of promotion finds the pupils of one grade in one of three 
rooms or classes: an arithmetic class, a language class or a 
reading class. This affords a close approximation to a work- 
able, teachable, ‘‘average”’ unit. 

Classes are equipped with the books suitable to the mentality 
of their members. At the expiration of the term the classifica- 
tion is changed for the pupils whose improvement warrants 
their readmission into normal classes pursuing the traditional 
studies on standard time allotment. This form of school 
organization may be characterized as class-individual instruc- 
tion. 

To the taxpayer, scholars is scholars. The school budget 
is too often stretched out of joint to fit the procrustean bed of 
school attendance. Despite the strident cry for a business 
administration of schools, school keeping remains, for the most 
part, untouched by the business philosophy of scientific man- 
agement. It takes money to eliminate waste motion; the 
efficiency expert is a high-priced employe. But an educational 
laboratory must be established to save the school board mem- 
bers from stultification. A beginning has already been made 
in an attempt to determine how far individual instruction 
may cut down the time consumed in turning out the completed 
school product, the public school graduate. The Speyer School 
of Columbia University is studying means of accelerating the 
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progress of the pupil through the grades, and New York city 
is conducting experiments in six-year courses aiming at the 
construction of a new terminal for the educational road. 

The results so far obtained by these experiments justify the 
high hopes of their sponsors. The scholastic idiosyncrasies of 
the individual are stressing the wastefulness of mass teaching. 
Mathematical ability is not always a concomitant of linguistic 
excellence. History may be a stumbling block for one pupil; 
another .may find insuperable difficulties in mastering geogra- 
phy. The intellectual “square peg” is as much of a reality as 
the industrial one; and there is but one way to find out 
whether a child is a “square peg” or a “round peg,” and that 
is by individual testing-out in an educational laboratory under 
supervision of trained observers conversant with educational 
scales and tests of proven merit. 

But one must not rest with mere correct labeling of a 
child; administrative machinery must be created to give that 
child individual instruction. Methods must be devised to 
teach children through their preferred senses. With some the 
ear is more efficacious than the eye. The motor-minded must 
be given opportunity to use their hands. The eye-minded 
make little progress through oral instruction. Picturization 
of the curriculum is just as feasible, within limits, as its 
motorization. 

To effect these innovations the school budget committees 
must extend liberal financial aid. The attitude of the public 
is typified by the hard-fisted husband who complains of his 
wife’s perennial demand for money. “What does she do with 
the money?” “I don’t know,” the aggrieved husband 
answered, “I haven’t given her any.” 

The case for individual instruction has been ably stated by 
Frederick Burk, president of the San Francisco State Normal 
School, who claims that “individual instruction saves from 
one to three years in the time needed for an elementary edu- 
cation, eliminates many wastes of present methods, and pro- 
vides a much better training for ‘every child’, and “would 
conserve considerably over 50 per cent of the present school 
expenditure.” [See the Survey for February 26, 1916, page 
634.] It will do all this—ultimately. But the expense 
mounts rapidly during the period of unavoidable transition. 


A not inconsiderable increase must follow the scrapping of 
useless material, the remodeling of classrooms, the temporary 
increase in the number of teachers, the training a corps of 
teachers in the technique of individual instruction—a_tech- 
nique that involves the multiplication of pedagogic devices 
and the readjustment of pedagogic “laws’—the creation of 
supervisory instrumentalities to inaugurate the new system, 
and the institution of a campaign against the obstructive 
forces of conservatism. The public must cooperate. Reorgan- 
ization of any human agency—reassociating its units and uni- 
fying its new aims—entails heavy initial expense; and the total 
expense can be estimated only after actual rehabilitation. 

If school keeping is to yield good results it must be purged 
of many misconceptions. We have yet to lay the ghosts 
of the gorgeous myths of ‘‘average child” and ‘“‘class teaching.” 
We are just waking up to the hopelessness of cutting our 
educational material to clothe mythical beings whose measure- 
ments are a source of conjecture. We still pretend to find 
mental homogeneity in a class membership of a heterogeneous 
city population. We yield too much to the exigencies of 
economy; and the demands of mass teaching give little scope 
for personal contact. We must stop teaching the “average 
child ;” the genius and the laggard cannot learn willy-nilly. 
We must formulate a curriculum for these “types” of children. 

It has been decreed that the child must wear the educa- 
tional harness for eight years; the dullard and the genius must 
serve the same time. Plans to test the validity of this practice 
have only reached the “conversational stage,’ because we are 
still without sufficient experimental data on which to base 
a reconstruction of the school curriculum. “This momentous 
problem can only be settled in the educational experimental 
stations. 

Reports are reaching us of successful school organization 
based on a six-year course. Acceleration of the preparatory 
stops are becoming increasingly urgent in view of the growing 
obliteration of the line of demarcation between youth and 
manhood, between school and life. “Che boy must be pre- 
pared to don the toga virilis before his appointed time because 
of the compulsion of economic want; the school must help 
him burst his chrysalis. 


THE RED CROSS BANNER 


By Laura G. Woodberry 


ATTERN of Healing, soft, - 


Woven of Light. 
Radiant Charity, 
Dear in men’s sight. 
Emblem of Sacrifice, 
Be thou our care! 


Thine is the burden that each one may share. 
Help ease the pillow of pain and despair! 


Sign of Devotion, 
Magnificent, rare, 

Making the Hell of 
War lighter to bear. 

Hail blessed Beacon! 
Beloved everywhere! 


Shedding sweet Hope on the war-blackened air. 


Liberty needs the Red Cross! 


Do your share! 


VIEW OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON COMPANY CAMP AT IDEAL, COLO. 


Two Years of the Rockefeller Plan 
By John A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HIS is the story of a changed order. Who changed 

it doesn’t matter, though no list would be complete 

that didn’t include Mother Jones and John D. 

Rockefeller, Jr., the United Mine Workers and the 
Industrial Relations Commission. What does matter is that 
the bitterness engendered by the Colorado strike of 1913-1914 
and the events back of it is being slowly but surely wiped out 
and that a better state of affairs, industrial and political, is 
coming into being in Colorado. 

Three years ago the president of the Victor-American Fuel 
Company, the next to the largest coal company in Colorado, 
smote the table before him and swore that he would fasten 
the strands of autocratic industrial government tighter than 
ever. 

Three years ago the president of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, the largest coal company in Colorado, testified 
that his company maintained what were known as “closed” 
camps. Into these camps the public had no definite right of 
entry, although in some of them as many as 600 people were 
living. 

Three years ago the general manager of the coal-mining 
properties of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company declared 
that it was his practice to prevent anyone from entering these 
communities, even for social purposes, if he disapproved of 
He testified in court that the company 
would not permit men to come into the camps “to discuss 
with the employes certain principles, or to carry on arguments 
with them or to appeal to their reason, or to discuss with 
them things along reasonable lines,” alleging that such dis- 
cussion would lead to violence. 

Three years ago the leading coal operators of Colorado were 
refusing to meet any representatives of the coal miners’ union, 
for any purpose. When they could avoid it they would not 
even sit in the same room with them. 

All that is over. Before me, as I write, there is a little 
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them in any way. 


green book. On the cover is the inscription, “Agreement, by 
and between the Victor-American Fuel Company and. the 
United Mine Workers of America, District No. 15, for 
period beginning March 26, 1917, and ending March 31, 
1920.” Actually three years after the strike of 1913-14 we 
find the company that had the reputation of being the bitterest 
enemy of unionism in Colorado, signing a union agreement 
to run for the next three years! 

In 1914, Victor-American and Colorado Fuel and Iron 
were following the same policies. During the whole of the 
long strike no union leader crossed the threshold of either 
company. A few weeks ago I was sitting in the office of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in Denver, waiting to see 
Pres. J. F. Welborn, who was. engaged with callers. As I 
sat there the door of the private office swung out and two men 
emerged. I glanced up, and then looked hard. Yes, I was 
right! The men were James F. Moran, acting president of 
District No. 15, United Mine Workers of America, and John 
McLennan, president of the State Federation of Labor. They 
had been having a conference with President Welborn to dis- 
cuss matters affecting the employes of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. ‘Their presence was no indication that the 
company has recognized the union, but it did indicate a long 
stride from the position taken by the company only three years 
before. 

I knew that a change had taken place, for I had just come 
from a visit to the coal camps in the southern part of the 
state. I had gone freely into open and closed camps alike, 
-talked with whom I pleased and no one interfered and no one 
asked my business. Three years ago casual strangers were 
run out with scant ceremony. I asked a miner what my re- 
ception would have been if I had come in the same way, with- 
out credentials, during the old. régime. ‘“They’d have had 
you by the nape of the neck in fifteen minutes,” he replied. 
This miner, moreover, knew whereof he spoke. He had once 
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been given three hours to pack his household goods and with 
his family get out of camp. He had been suspected, without 
foundation, of being a union man. 

I saw only one camp marshal in this trip. He was wear- 
ing a deputy-sheriff’s star. He told me that he was the only 
camp marshal in the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company camps 
in that county who had a deputy’s commission. “The sheriff 
wouldn’t issue commissions to the others, he said. And this 
was on the old stamping-ground of Sheriff J. S. Grisham, who 
picked grand juries, bullied strikers and issued commissions to 
mine guards wholesale! 

I was in Trinidad once, some years ago, when there was 
only one man in all the region round about who dared let it 
be known that he was a member of the United Mine Workers. 
He lived in Trinidad and didn’t work in the mines. On 
that trip, incidentally, a muscular-looking gentleman whom I 
did not know showed a decided interest in my movements, 
ate his meals at the hotel where I stayed, and at the same 
time; courteously waiting for me in the lobby at breakfast- 
time that I might precede him into the dining-room. 

This time I had no chaperon. The secretary of a local 
miners’ union from one of the camps nearby, himself a working 
miner, stood openly on the street corner and talked with me 
cf union affairs. We even got into a street car together and 
rode out to the camp. 

I learned that there are union locals in every one of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company camps. ‘The union claims 
90 per cent of all the employes in the camps. “The company 
denies the claim, but admits that 50 per cent belong to the 
union. In every camp union meetings are held openly. Be- 
fore the strike, three years ago, meetings had to be held in 
secret, sometimes at a distance from camp, under cover of 
darkness. 

These are some of the industrial changes that have come 
about in Colorado in three years’ time. “There have been 
political changes that reflect no less a new order and a changed 
spirit. “The state administration that was elected in a cam- 
paign of hate has given way to officials of a different tempera- 
ment. At the request of the present attorney-general the case 
against John Lawson has been quashed. ‘The supreme court 
has ordered a new trial for Zancanelli, a striker who was in- 
dicted and tried in the heat of passion and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Hundreds of indictments still pending against 
the striking miners of three years ago have been dismissed. 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates the change than the de- 
feat of Sheriff Grisham in Las Animas county and Sheriff 
Farr in Huerfano county, the two big coal companies of 
southern Colorado. These two men had faithfully served 
the coal companies and viciously fought the miners whenever 
a controversy between the two arose. Grisham personally 
named the grand jury that indicted John Lawson and ad- 
mitted that at least half of the men he selected were friendly 
or under obligations to the coal company. 

Farr was known as the “king of Huerfano county,” where 
he had been sheriff for twenty years. His first setback came 
after the 1914 election. It was a hot campaign, but Farr 

_was declared elected. His opponent appealed to the courts. 
The supreme court of Colorado, in an opinion that relentlessly 
excoriated the political methods by which Farr’s supremacy 
had been built up, threw out the returns from several precincts 
where, by the worst tactics of intimidation, a free election 
had been made impossible, and declared Neelley, the contest- 
ant, entitled to the office. In the 1916 election Neelley was 
again elected, this time by an unquestioned majority. 

Then there is Judge Granby Hillyer, who was appointed 
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by the governor to try the cases growing out of the strike. 
It was Judge Hillyer who sentenced both Lawson and Zan- 
canelli to life imprisonment, before he was barred by the su- 
preme court from sitting in further strike cases, on account 
of prejudice. In the Zancanelli case Judge Hillyer’s rulings 
were so biased and so prejudicial to the interests of the de- 
fense that the supreme court, in ordering a new trial, could 
not restrain itself from expressing amazement. “The errors in 
these rulings were, according to the court, “so numerous, so 
obvious, and so fatal to the validity of the proceedings that 
unless they were written into the record as they are, under 
the seal of the trial court, we could not believe that such things 
had occurred in the trial of a cause in a court of record.” 

Judge Hillyer, too, has been relegated to private life, as 
the result of a regular election in the judicial district where 
he exercised temporary authority through the favor of a 
governor. 

For such changes as these to. occur in the space of three 
years seems little short of amazing. But they are wholly 
explicable. Colorado was ripe for change. The strike itself 
indicated that. After so prolonged and so determined a con- 
test it was impossible that there should be a return to the 
Status quo ante. 

The strike, without doubt, had a profound influence ‘on 
the people of southern Colorado. It aroused them to a new 
sort of thinking. ‘They saw their elected officials violating 
their obligations to the people. What they did not see they 
heard and read about in the testimony before the congres- 
sional committee that investigated the strike, in the hearings 
of the Industrial Relations Commission, and above all in the 
scathing words of the supreme court of the state in the de- 
cision depriving Jeff Farr of the office of sheriff of Huerfano 
county. In describing the condition that existed in certain 
“closed”’ camps on election day, 1914, the court said: 


There can be no free, open, and fair election as contemplated by 
the Constitution where private industrial corporations so throttle 
public cpinion, deny the free exercise of choice by sovereign electors, 
dictate and control all election officers, prohibit public discussion of 
public questions, and imperially command what citizens may and 
what citizens may not peacefully and for lawful purposes, enter 
upon election or public territory. (Neeley vs. Farr, Colorado Re- 
ports, 1916.) 


It is reasonable to believe, also, that the same publicity 
which opened the eyes of the people to the political abuses 
for which the coal companies were responsible had a profound 
influence in the correcting of many abuses by the company. 

Another factor, too, has wrought this change—the war. 
As business picked up after the temporary depression of 1914 
there was and still is, as everyone knows, a great demand for 
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coal and a shortage of men. It has been a time for the ex- 
tension of union influence all over the country, and Colorado 
has been no exception. In Colorado the explanation given 
for the capitulation of the arch enemy of the union, the 
Victor-American Fuel Company, is the growth of the union 
in the coal camps, the shortage of labor and the necessity of 
getting out coal. 

All of these factors have doubtless been equally influential 
with the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. But though the 
camps are open, the men free to organize and strangers 
come and go without interference, the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company so far has refused recognition of the union. Instead 
it has adopted a policy of actually competing with the unions 
for the benefit and interest of the men through the establish- 
ment of the famous Rockefeller Plan. - No description of af- 
fairs in Colorado would be complete without some account 
of this interesting experiment. 


The Rockefeller Plan 
WueEN John D. Rockefeller, Jr., visited Colorado in 1915 


he outlined a scheme generally understood to have been de- 
vised by W. L. Mackenzie King for the adjustment of griev- 
ances and for the cooperation of the employes with the com- 
pany in the- improvement of working and living conditions. 
Officially this is known as the Industrial Representation, but 
unofficially as the Rockefeller Plan. 

It provides for an annual meeting of the employes of each 
camp and in each department of the steel works at Pueblo, 
to elect one representative for every one hundred and fifty 
wage-earners. Soon after these annual elections meetings of 
all the representatives are held in each of the five mining dis- 
tricts and at the steel works, which are also. attended by the 
president of the company or his representative, and other com- 
pany officials. Subsequent meetings are held every four 
months. At the first district meeting, in addition to the dis- 
cussion of “matters of mutual interest,” there are selected four 
committees for the district, as follows: industrial cooperation 
and conciliation; safety and accident; sanitation, health and 
housing, and recreation and education. Each committee has 
six members, three of whom are chosen by the employes’ rep- 
resentative and the other three by the president of the com- 
pany or his representative. 

In December of each year a general meeting is held which 
is attended by the employes’ representatives in all of the 
districts and by the president and other officers of the com- 
pany. At this meeting reports are made by the joint com- 
mittees and “matters of common interest requiring collective 
action” are considered. 

The employes’ representatives in each camp, chosen under 
the plan, are expected to take up with the superintendent 
or other camp official all grievances to which their attention is 
called by other employes. If justice cannot be secured, or a 
satisfactory adjustment made, the representative may send 
for the president’s “personal representative,” who is constantly 
moving about among the camps for the purpose of promoting 
harmonious relations. ‘This is David Griffiths, a former 
state mining inspector and mine superintendent, a genial, con- 
scientious and fair-minded old Welshman, who has had consid- 
erable success in restoring amicable relations when they have 
become strained. 

If he fails, however, the employe or his representative may 
appeal to all the higher officers in turn up to the president, 
or they may refer the matter to the committee on cooperation 
and conciliation for final adjustment. If there is a deadlock 
in the committee the matter may be referred to the state in- 
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dustrial commission for final determination. Similar steps 
are followed for the adjustment of differences at the steel 
works. 

This plan was proposed to the men at a convention inclu- 
ding representatives from each camp in October, 1915. It 
was adopted, the action later being ratified by a vote of the 
miners taken in the camps. At the same time an agreement 
covering wages, hours and working conditions was entered 
into, to run until January, 1918. The eight-hour day, re- 
quired by state law, was written into the contract; wages, 
according to the stipulation, were to remain the same unless 
wages were raised in competitive districts, when a propor- 
tional increase would be granted in the mines of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. Under this clause there have 
been several advances since the agreement was made. 

It must be understood, first of all, that the development of 
the Rockefeller Plan and the growth of the union, side by side, 
present two mutually incompatible and therefore discordant 
elements. ‘The union is an organization that owes its origin 
to the workers themselves. The Rockefeller Plan was de- 
vised by the employing interests and proffered withcut pre- 
vious consultation or conference to the men. It was accepted 
by a convention of miners’ representatives and company 
officials which had power to amend it. Nevertheless, the 
psychological basis for friction in a situation of this kind must 
be evident. 

The union has consequently worked steadily against the 


plan from the beginning, and has done what it could to make 


it a failure. While the open, acknowledged presence of the 
union is in itself evidence of good faith on the part of the 
company in adhering to that part of the plan that guarantees 
the right of union membership, the presence of the union, with 
its organizers, has undoubtedly had a tendency to hamper 
the successful operation of the plan as a whole. ‘ 


Infrequency of Grievances 


Ir 1s a noteworthy fact that the miners do not resort with 
utmost freedom to the grievance-adjusting machinery. In- 
deed, I should judge that the tendency is in the direction of 
less and less interest in the plan. All of the camp represen- 
tatives with whom I talked told me that very few grievances 
were brought to their attention—evidence, to some, that there 
are no grievances. One of them had had only two com- 
plaints in three months. “The frequency of appeal is in such 
marked contrast, however, to the customary reactions where 
there is a democratic plan in which the workers have full 
confidence, that one is inclined to question the basis for such 
optimism. At the firm of Hart Schaffner & Marx, for 
example, there is a board of grievances, created by agreement 
with a union. The board is in session nearly every day and 
often for all day, wrestling with all sorts of trade problems. 
Not all “grievances” are complaints, unless they remain un- 
considered and unadjusted. 

Under the influence of the union, also, the meetings called 
by President Welborn for the election of representatives have 
often had a very slim attendance. In one of the camps where 
a regular meeting was held, last winter, with coal company 
officers from Denver present, the union arranged a meeting 
for the same evening as a sort of counter-demonstration. A 
bare handful of miners attended the Rockefeller Plan meeting 
while the union meeting, a short distance away, attracted a 
majority of the men in camp. 

At the steel works there is no difficulty about getting 
a full vote because no meetings are ever held. On the day 
for electing representatives, the superintendent of each de- 
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partment takes a ballot-box into the mill and every man 
is expected to drop his ballot in as he goes to work. ‘This 
insures a 100 per cent vote. It has worked so well, officials 
of the company tell me, that it is planned to abolish the usual 
torm of election at the mining camps and take the ballot-box 
to the mouth of the mine. In that way they would get 
every man as he went to work. 

Among outside observers with whom I talked in Colorado 
the testimony was almost unanimous that the Rockefeller Plan 
is being adhered to and its terms are being scrupulously ob- 
served. This report came from men who have long been un- 
friendly to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, as well as 
from those whose words are to be discounted because of per- 
sonal connection and obligation. But the only people who 
nave personal knowledge of the plan and its workings are, 
of course, the miners in the camps. I visited a half-dozen 
camps and talked with the men who live and work there. I 
met them also in the city of Trinidad, which is in the heart 
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to me that such a classification was sufficient to account for 
several of the opinions. 

Perhaps I can describe the situation best by telling of three 
different camp representatives whom I met in succession on the 
same day. ‘he first was an Italian, I was told, but he spoke 
such excellent English and his stature was such—he was close 
to six feet tall—that I could not have guessed his nationality. 
He was taking a day off on account of a wedding and was 
wearing his best suit of clothes, in which, with his excellent 
physique, he made a fine appearance. He was riding about 
the camp in his own automobile when I met him and in- 
vited me to take a ride. The Rockefeller Plan is a great 
success, he told me. As representative he has very few 
complaints to handle, and their disposition gives him no trouble 
whatever. [here is no reason why there should be many 
complaints anyway because conditions are just about right. 
In reply to my question, he said that a majority of the men 
in camp belong to the union, and he hears a good deal of talk 
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of the coal-mining regions of Las Animas county. Wherever 
I could I talked with the camp representatives, the men who 
are elected under the Rockefeller Plan to look after the inter- 
ests of the company employes. 
Most of the camp representatives spoke very highly of the 
plan—just a shade too enthusiastically, with too little dis- 
crimination. “This must be a very phenomenon of a plan, I 
thought, if it works with such absolute smoothness. I have 
had some experience in talking with workingmen, and I have 
learned to be somewhat suspicious of men who are absolutely 
satisfied, because in general I have found but two classes of 
workmen who say they are, men who want to curry favor 
with the higher-ups in the hope of special rewards—‘‘com- 
. pany men” their fellows call them—and men who are afraid, 
for one reason or another, to express their true feelings. I 
do not mean to imply that all of the camp representatives be- 
long to one or the other of these two classes, but it was clear 


about a strike. He is not a member but he attends union 
meetings occasionally as a “‘spotter” for the pit boss. I asked 
him how they happened to let him in. ‘‘Well, I’m pretty 
well known here,” he replied, “and they are very anxious to 
get me as a member, so they treat me pretty well.” He had 
worked for the company seventeen years, he said, and had 
remained at work through both of the last big strikes, those of 
1903-4 and 1913-14. 

The next representative I met was clearly Italian. I went 
up to his house just after the men had come out of the mine 
and found him preparing to wash from his face the absolutely 
complete disguise that he had acquired that day in the mine. 
He gazed at me with a suspicious air that was heightened into 
an expression almost menacing, due to his coal-dust adorn- 
ments, as I tried to explain that I wanted to know what it 
meant to be a camp representative. He could not understand 
me for a while, but when at last he did understand he be- 
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came volubly excited. Absolutely incomprehensible at first 
was the torrent of broken English that he flung at me, but 
finally a few words, constantly recurring, began to stand out: 
“T not talk about company, I not talk about men, I not talk 
about anything, I got family.” I have met that fear before. 
I could understand, and told him so. When I had made that 
clear to him his relief was unmistakable. Suspicion gave way 
to the most cheerful hospitality and we tried with ill success 
to talk for a few minutes longer of other matters. As I left 
he called out, “You see Jim Smith, he talk.” 

Smith, which was not his name, was another camp repre- 
sentative, who lived not far away. I had intended going to 
see him, because I had been told that he was a member of 
the union, and I was especially curious to get criticism from 
a union member who was also a part of the machinery of the 
plan. I had met Smith before that day as I went about the 
camp, but he would not talk to me then. He suggested that I 
go down to his house later in the afternoon. 

When I called, he seemed disinclined to talk freely. He 
told me briefly that the plan works well. He said, just as 
did every other camp representative, that the complaints are 
very few and easy to adjust. He said that conditions in the 
camp had greatly improved since the adoption of the Rocke- 
feller Plan, mentioning especially the fact that it is now an 
open instead of a closed camp. But when I asked him about 
the union he denied being a member, and became increasingly 
uncommunicative until I left. 


Attitude of the Union 


Iv was not until I managed to get in touch with some union 
men in Trinidad that I could get a miner to talk with me 
freely about affairs under the present régime. I found them, 
as I expected, very hostile to the Rockefeller Plan. ‘They 
assured me that there was discrimination against union men 
and named several union members, including some officers in 
one of the locals who had been discharged. They felt cer- 
tain that this was on account of their union activities. “They 
told me that a joint letter had been written by the officers 
of eight of the locals to President Welborn and a similar 
one to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., asking for a conference to 
make a wage scale. Neither had answered the letter and the 
unionists were apparently quite indignant that their request 
had been ignored. President Welborn later told me that no 
such letter had ever reached him. 

Another matter that had aroused their resentment con- 
cerned the raising of money for the Red Cross. A campaign 
was carried on last June under the auspices of the company 
to get the men to give one day’s pay. “The company agreed 
to duplicate the sum thus raised, dollar for dollar. The re- 
sponse from the men was fine—nearly 100 per cent. At 
Sopris, a Colorado Fuel and Iron Company camp, the local 
union members decided to do better. They voted to donate 1 
per cent of their wages regularly to the Red Cross throughout 
the duration of the war. They asked the company to check off 
this amount in the office and turn the money over to the secre- 
tary of the union to send to the Red Cross. ‘The company 
refused, pointing out that the request was signed only by the 
officers of the union, whereas no money could be taken out of 
any man’s pay unless the man himself signed an order author- 


izing it. ‘They declared further that it is illegal for a man to” 


assign his pay for more than one month at a time and recom- 
mended that the men adhere to the plan of one day’s pay. 

As a result, the union members told me, of accumulated 
grievances, it was decided to call a strike on the first of last 
August, if the company did not show a disposition to remedy 
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the situation. ‘The strike threat actually came about in this 
way: James F. Moran, acting president of District No. 15, 
United Mine Workers of America, had called a “peace con- 
ference,” in Denver on June 13, to promote coal production 
during the war. He invited 150 operators to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the miners in the district “‘to discuss ways and 
means of best maintaining industrial peace and promoting mu- 
tual. confidence between employer and employe while our coun- 
try is engaged in this great struggle.” His letter stated that 
wage scales would not be discussed. Only twelve operators 
came to the meeting and none of them represented large prop- 
erties. President Welborn wrote a letter expressing sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the meeting, but stating that they 
were being accomplished in his company by means of the 
Rockefeller Plan. Neither he nor any other officer of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company attended the meeting. The 
delegates appeared to be very angry over Mr. Welborn’s fail- 
ure to attend, and the next day after the peace conference they 
met as a union convention and authorized President Moran to 
call a strike against the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 

‘The strike, however, did not occur on August 1 as sched- 
uled, and up to the time of going to press there has been no 
coal strike in Colorado. ‘The strike talk, nevertheless, gave 
me some opportunity to test the questién of grievances. While 
the matter was pending I went to Acting President Moran 
and asked him for a list of the grievances to which he had 
referred in an open letter to the state industrial commission, 
giving notice that the strike was to be called August 1. To 
my great surprise, Mr. Moran had at that time only two 
grievances on his list, both involving discharges. It later de- 
veloped that he was mistaken about one of these—the man 
was still at work. The other man had attended the Denver 
peace conference, where the strike resolution was adopted, 
and was discharged on his return to the mine. I was unable 
to make a personal investigation of this case, so I merely 
give the union statement and the company reply. ‘The com- 
pany officials declare that they had not known where the man 
was—merely that he was absent. He was an inexperienced 
miner, they said, and when he returned no other miner would 
work with him. Having thus no “buddy,” there was no al- 
ternative for him but to quit. 


A State of Mind 


INDEED, most of the grievances do not appear to be the most 
serious in the world. Some of the union officers who were 
discharged had been guilty, I found, of some grave infractions 
of the safety rules. Why they of all men, the officers of 
the union, would set a bad example of that sort I do not 
know, unless—a perfectly natural thing—they feel rather 
cocky in their new-found liberty and are inclined to feel that 
they are immune from the operation of rules. 

On the other hand, there is no question but that the company 
and many of its lesser officials are looking upon the union 
with anything but friendliness. In one of the camps I had 
a talk with a mine clerk who dilated on the merits of the 
Rockefeller Plan. All troubles were settled without diffi- 
culty, he said. Of course, there weren’t as many grievances 
brought up now as formerly. At first the union was very 
active in that direction. “They used to send in a lot, but they 
soon found “the complaints wouldn’t be considered.” ‘We 
let ’em know,” he said, “that we were running this business.” 
This attitude is, I believe, contrary to company policy. I cite 
the incident only to show the feeling that crops out, here and 
there, because it has an important bearing on the success of 
the plan. 
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The refusal of the offer of the union to donate money fe, the 
Red Cross on a different basis from that proposed by the 
company seems to be dictated by a rather grudging spirit. 
The reasons given seem inadequate. Of course, it is reason- 
able for the company to ask every man to sign an order before 
they check off anything from his pay, but there was nothing 
in the proposal from the union officials to indicate that they 
were not ready to do that. So far as the difficulty of it is 
concerned—the necessity of signing an order every month— 
the company finds no such obstacle when they check off a 
dollar a month for hospital dues. The authorization, when 
the man is hired, is sufficient for that. The matter is not of 
utmost importance, but it seems to me to show a certain hos- 
tility toward the union—a desire not to let it have its way. 

The situation is one that justifies the expectation of fric- 
tion. It would be too much to expect, after all the repres- 
sion of the years that are gone and after all the bitterness en- 
gendered by the strike, that any plan would work without 
friction. Here are foremen and company officials who have 
for many years represented a company that fought every 
manifestation of democracy. Can it be expected that they will 
at once give their hearty and generous support to a scheme 
that allows representatives to speak for the men and permits 
a union to grow? Here, on the other hand, are men who 
dare, for the first time in their lives, some of them, openly 
to belong to a union. Is it not to be expected that they will 
magnify small grievances and perhaps be somewhat over- 
sensitive of fancied aggressions ? 

The real crux of the dissatisfaction, however, seems to be 
the refusal of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company to recog- 
nize the union. So far as the threatened strike was concerned, 
the importance of the grievances was a small factor. They 
- served to get a conference with officers of the company and 
there the demand for recognition was made and refused. 

The fact that no strike took place indicates rather clearly 
that the grievances are not, in themselves, considered a sufh- 
cient ground for a strike. But the demand for union recogni- 
tion will be made again. As the union grows stronger the 
demand will become more insistent. It can hardly be other- 
wise, for neither the Rockefeller Plan nor any plan like it 
can be permanently satisfactory to the men. That is my 
firm conviction despite the wonderful improvement that has 
taken place in Colorado in three years’ time, and despite 
the fact that the plan, with its many broad features and its 
radical break with the past, apparently is being administered 
in honesty and good faith. No system devised and wholly 
controlled by the employing interests, as this one is, can either 
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command the confidence of the worker or be counted on to 
administer justice. 

In the first place, there is no adjudication of disputes under 
the plan except after a range of appéals that would tax the 
courage of the most independent worker. ‘The camp repre- 
sentatives, who are elected by the men, have no power what- 
ever in adjusting complaints. ‘They are attorneys, rather, for 
any miner who wishes to make an appeal to the superintendent. 
The complainant may appeal, after the superintendent has 
made his decision, to some higher official, and after that to 
the committee on cooperation and conciliation, where he 
may present his case before a board composed of equal num- 
bers of company officials and miners. The latter have no pro- 
tection, if they vote against the company’s views, other than 
the company itself. They are not independent jurors, immune 
from reprisal. “They would be sure to consider the matter 
very carefully before taking a stand in opposition to their em- 
ployers. The union representatives on the grievance board 
under the Hart, Schaffner & Marx agreement are in a very 
different position. “They are employes of the union. ‘They do 
not draw their pay from the company whom it may be their 
duty to oppose, and they are in no danger of discharge if they 
stand firmly against it. 

If the miner with a grievance prefers he may appeal from 
the decision of the superintendent to the president’s industrial 
representative and he may then appeal, if he wishes, .to “the 
division manager, assistant manager or manager, general man- 
ager or the president of the company in consecutive order.” 
Or after the superintendent, some higher official and the com- 
mittee on conciliation and cooperation have in turn passed 
on his case he may appeal to the industrial commission of the 
state. It isn’t easy to conceive of the miner who would go 
through all that system of appeals. If he went through it 
and won, how happy his position would be back on the job in 
the mine under the whole hierarchy of officials over whose 
heads he had appealed, from pit boss to general manager! 
So far only one case has been appealed to the industrial com- 
mission. 

In addition to the undemocratic origin of the plan, it is, as 
might be expected, undemocratic in its most essential pro- 
visions all the way through. The plan is the company’s. Not 
a single act is done under it, not even the election of repre- 
sentatives in the camps, except under the direction of the 
president of the company. “The only meeting at which com- 
pany officials are not present are the meetings in each camp 
for the election of representatives, and they are called by 
President Welborn. These are the meetings spoken of above, 
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that have never been held at the steel works and are to be 
done away with at the mines. The company is to place the 
ballot-boxes where the men can drop in ballots on the way to 
work, 

Over all other meetings, district meetings, annual joint 
meetings, etc., the plan provides that Mr. Welborn shall pre- 
side. There is no opportunity for the men to call their own 
meetings and take action independently of the company. The 
pian, it is true, assures to the men in each camp the right to 
hold such meetings as they desire. This is a wonderful ad- 
vance over three years ago, but obviously it is not enough. 
The miners, if they are to deal effectively with their employer, 
must have opportunity to take council together. They must 
be free to call meetings, not in one camp alone, but of dele- 
gates from two camps, a half-dozen camps, or from all of them 
whenever they feel that such action is necessary. “They must 
be free to consider their needs together, as employes of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, not as neighbors in a 
single camp, and they must have opportunity to do that in an 
atmosphere entirely removed from the slightest suspicion of 
company interference or company dominance. 

Under the Rockefeller Plan as it exists at present there is 
no provision for such meetings. So long as that is true it is 
certain that the movement to change the plan or supersede it 
altogether will not abate. 

While the grievance adjustment part of the Rockefeller 
Plan is the most significant feature, other activities carried 
on by the three principal committees in addition to the com- 
mittee on conciliation and cooperation, must not be overlooked 
or under-estimated. Indeed, enormous advance has been made 
for the welfare of employes since the plan was instituted. 

The committees on safety and accidents make suggestions 
of methods to safeguard life and limb, bringing to a higher efh- 
ciency the work that has been carried on so effectively in the 
mines by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company for a number 
of years. “The committee on sanitation and housing in each 
district makes regular trips of inspection to all the properties, 
so that the physical condition of the camps, always good, is 
kept up to standard—even improved by the building of neat 
fences and the offering of prizes for lawns, vegetable and 
flower gardens. In the field of recreation a committee has 
charge of an annual picnic and field day and encourages such 
recreational activities as the organization of baseball teams. 
In some of the camps where interest is keen the company has 
built a fence around the ball park and put up a grandstand. 


No Opportunities for Child Labor 


‘THE educational problem in the mining camps is an unusual 
one. ‘There is less reason for children leaving school at an 
early age than in most communities because there are no child- 
labor industries appealing to the cupidity of parents or the 
zeal of youth. The only industry is mining. Boys are not 
permitted, under the law, to work in mines until they are six- 
teen years old. For the girls there is no occupation but house- 
keeping. Yet until last year the schools in most of the camps 
had gone no further than the eighth grade. 

‘The company has encouraged the school boards to extend 
the schools by adding two years of high school work. ‘This 
year, by an arrangement with the school board of the city of 
‘Trinidad, the superintendent of the Trinidad schools will ex- 
tend his supervision over the schools in the surrounding coal 


camps. In addition, the work of the teachers in the camps has 
been greatly stimulated by conferences held in Trinidad 
during the past two years under the diréction of the state 
superintendent of schools, and financed by the company. 

Although not officially a part of the Rockefeller Plan, 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Association is coming 
to be so important a factor in the camps that a reference to it 
should be made. As in all of its industrial work, the asso- 
ciation has an agreement with the company that a building 
is to be furnished, rent free. In addition, the company makes 
a contribution to the association in each of the sixteen camps 
where it is located which is about equivalent to the salary of 
the secretary. The secretary is directly responsible, however, 
to the state committee of the Y. M. C. A. and receives his 
salary from them. 

Membership in the Y. M. C, A. in these camps costs fifty 
cents a month, but in all of them the secretary keeps open 
house for the camp, regardless of age, membership or sex. 
In some places the association is housed in the old saloon 
building, which was the hang-out for the camp before the 
state went dry. In others the company has built large, well- 
equipped buildings. The one at the Berwind-Tabasco 
camps, for example, cost $15,000, and is admirably adapted 
to the purposes of a clubhouse. 


The Y. M. C. A. Women Secretaries 


AN INTERESTING extension of the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is the employment in some of the larger 
camps of women secretaries known as “social workers,” who 
devote their time to the women and girls of the camp. They 
organize the Camp-Fire Girls and their junior auxiliary, the 
Blue Birds. ‘They take the girls picnicking or on hikes, they 
teach classes of older women in dietetics and in household 
economy. In general they act as guide, philosopher and 
friend to the women of the camp. “These omnipresent ladies 
work under the direction of the Y. M. C. A., but receive their 
salaries directly from the company. 

Neither is the medical work an essential part of the Rocke- 
teller Plan, but it should be included here as an important 
part of company policy. Every employe pays one dollar a 
month and is entitled to medical service for himself and all 
ordinary service for his family. ‘There is a doctor in every 
camp and at the head of the service is the hospital at Pueblo, 
under the superintendence of Dr. R. W. Corwin. A recent 
development is the employment of a dentist and an oculist 
to examine the teeth and eyes of all the school children in the 
camps. ‘There is a visiting nurse at Primero and at one of the 
other camps. One thing that every camp needs badly is an 
emergency hospital to take temporary care of badly injured 
men before they can be moved to Pueblo. At the iron mines in 
Sunrise, Wyo., and at Primero, in the coal fields, two such 
emergency hospitals have recently been built and equipped ‘as 
the personal gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Plans are un- 
der way for the erection of similar hospitals in all the camps. 

This is the latest chapter in the story of Rockefeller and 
Colorado. It’s a better and more hopeful chapter than the 
others, but it isn’t the end of the book. What the next chap- 
ter will be like or how long it may take to write it one can 
do no more than conjecture; but of this we may be sure—it 
will tell a story of democracy re-enforced and growing in 
power. 


NO PLACE IN GREAT BRIT- 
AIN FOR IDLERS 


SIX-HOUR day and everybody 

at work is the prediction for Eng- 
land’s industrial future recently made 
by Lord Leverhulme, the head of the fa- 
mous Lever Brothers soap works at 
Port Sunlight, England, where several 
thousand workers are employed. <Ac- 
cording to the New York Tribune, 
Lord Leverhulme, who is also this year 
president of the Welsh National Eis- 
teddfod, declared in a recent interview 
that the. tremendous burden of the na- 
tional debt can be borne, after the war, 
only if everyone is a worker and if the 
strength of the whole nation is conserved 
by taking advantage of what has been 


‘learned about fatigue. 


The logical consequence of the new 


understanding that it doesn’t pay to 


overwork people, Lord Leverhulme de- 
clared, was to work the machinery lon- 
ger, and men and women fewer hours. 
“By means of six hours’ shifts for men 
and women,” he said, “we must work 
our machinery twelve, eighteen or twen- 
ty-four hours a day.” 

The effect of this arrangement would 
be not only to stimulate output, but 
greatly to aid in the improvement of the 
condition of the people by giving oppor- 
tunity for education. So long as edu- 
cation is impossible, as it is under present 
work schedules, and so long as housing 
conditions are poor, “how can we won- 
der at what is called ‘labor unrest’ ?” 

Not only can we produce, Lord Lever- 
hulme went on, when all ranks and all 
classes of both sexes are workers for six 
hours each day for six days each week, all 
the ships, machinery, factories, homes and 
goods we require . . but the homes can 
be built in beautiful, garden suburbs; we 
can provide adequately for education, men- 
tal and physical, and military training for 
national defense. 

In addition, all being workers, our burden 
of taxation will—being then wisely laid on 
wealth produced—be borne by all without 


impoverishment or oppression on any. There 
must be no idle overfed and underworked 


Men or women or no overworked underfed 


men or women. 


It has been estimated, the speaker de- 
clared, that only half of the population 
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of the United Kingdom are producers 


of wealth. If the war is to be won and 
“our position” maintained afterward, 


then it will require that all able-bodied 
men and women, from school age to dotage, 
of all ranks and stations, shall be workers 
for six hours each day for six days each 
week. 

There will be no place in the whole 
British Empire for the idle rich or the idle 
poor. We cannot consent as a nation to there 
being any loafers, nor can the British Em- 
pire become a loafer’s paradise if it is to 
continue to exist. 


THE MEN WHO LEAD THE 


CAMPS IN SONG 


N his article on another page of this 

issue, Joseph Lee places music among 
the first things that keep soldiers well 
and gives instances of the value of mass 
singing for the morale of the young re- 
cruits under training. ‘The selection of 
men with the ability and right spirit for 
leadership in song at the camps was and 
remains a delicate task for the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities. 

‘They have to be men who can frater- 
nize, with whom good fellowship is in- 
stinctive, who have good voices and know 
how to use them, men who can “stand 
the gaff” of raillery—for the army and 
navy song leaders have a very different 
task from that of the choral society di- 
rector. Usually they have to get along 
without supplementary music, often they 
have nothing more than a lumber pile 
to serve as a conductor’s stand—until 
the carpenter needs the lumber and takes 
it away. They must manage with little 
time for practice, sometimes without 
much light and without song books. 
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If enough men did not exist to fill the 
new job, its. splendid opportunity has 
created them. Thus Geoffrey O’Hara 
the young composer, in a few months 
accomplished remarkable results in the 
big mobilization camp at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. Kenneth Clark, music 
critic and composer of many of the 
Princeton University songs, did the same 
at Allentown. Robert Lloyd, at Fort 
Niagara, added a voice-training course 
for officers to his work. Stanley Haw- 
kins taught the officers at Madison Bar- 
TAGS, ING YG 

During the summer, a National Com- 
mittee on Army and Navy Camp Music 
has been created upon which serve W. 
Kirkpatrick Brice, treasurer of the New 
York Community Chorus; Max Mor- 
genthau, Jr., of New York; John Alden 
Carpenter, the Chicago composer; Mrs. 
George Barrelle, of Buffalo, and Lee F. 
Hanmer, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Frances F. Brundage, supervisor 
of the Chicago Civic Music Association, 
was secured as executive secretary. This 
committee, with the help of Harry Barn- 
hart, leader of the New York Com- 
munity Chorus, is conducting this fall a 
short training course for leaders in New 
York. 

In the meantime, other men of the 
highest standing have come forward to 
aid in this great effort: John Archer, 
who has organized large choruses in 
Providence, Pittsfield and North Adams, 
Mass.; Holmes Cowper, dean of music 
at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa; 
H. W. B. Barnes, formerly head of the 
San Antonio, Tex., School of Music; 
David Griffin, concert baritone of Phil- 
adelphia; Albert Hoxie, leader of the 
Philadelphia Community Chorus; Her- 
bert Gould, of the Chicago Civic Music 
Association, and others whom space does 
not permit us to name. 

The compilation of a new army and 
navy song book is another task which the 
committee has set itself. The first edi- 
tion of a million copies is to be ready 
this month. It will contain the best of 
patriotic and folk songs, old hymns, and 
some new songs. Among these will be 
songs which have already made a wide 
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appeal to American soldiers, including 
the most popular marching songs of their 
British brothers in arms. ‘The stately 
Hymn of Free Russia and Farwell’s 
March, March will be found beside pop- 
ular favorites with a sectional appeal— 
songs of the Dixie type. 

Incidentally, this great undertaking 
will strengthen national unity even out- 
side the ranks of army and navy and be- 
yond “the duration of the war.” ‘The 
people of this country will, for the first 
time, be provided with the means of 
common self-expression by being taught 
the same songs. Already a second edi- 
tion of the army and navy song book 
is in preparation, with mandolin and 
guitar! arrangements for glee clubs, and 
a third edition, with the customary piano 
accompaniments, for general sale. “This 
last-named edition will be largely used 
in the community choruses of the coun- 
try so that “the men who return will find 
that the folks back home. have been 
keeping step with them in song.” 


A PLAN FOR REBUILDING 
EUROPE 


HE chart of a proposed American 
reconstruction and_ rehabilitation 
unit for service in Europe, reproduced on 
the opposite page, was designed by Ber- 
nard J. Newman, director of the Penn- 
sylvania School for Social Service, as a 
result of the many calls that came to him 
' to give advice and direction to those who 
were eager to help the people of the dev- 
astated sections of Europe. 
It takes but a glance along the row 
of titles from agriculturist to education 
and recreation worker to get Mr. New- 
man’s point of view; restored houses, and 
reclaimed fields, of course, but not mere- 
ly restored to the old order. The city 
planner and the tractor drivers suggest 
the introduction of new and improved 
ways of building cities and doing the 
world’s drudgery. And the three boxes 
to the right of the city planner com- 
pletely reveal Mr. Newman’s ulterior 
motive—not only better houses and bet 
ter fields, but better boys and girls, finer 
men and women. 

He would have Americans take voca- 
tional training and guidance, better teeth, 
better food, less disease, more education 
and play, a richer life to these people 
who have endured so much. In short, 
if we intend to give, let it be the best 
that we have, something lasting, some- 
thing vital, something human and spir- 
itual to go along with the bricks and 
“mortar. 

The division of the reconstruction 
work into definite assignments to corps 
of specialists, is a point that those in 
charge of equipping such units will also 
find stimulating. In fact, this little plan 
would seem to be a challenge to those 
who would undertake this work in a 
less comprehensive or less systematic way. 


THE SALVATION ARMY AT 
THE FRONT 


VER $900,000 had been spent by 
the Salvation Army in France and 
Great Britain on the construction and 
maintenance of more than 200 rest 
rooms, 183 hutments, 70 hostels and 35 
ambulances before this country entered 
the war: At the beginning of August, 
the first American contingent of Salva- 
tionists, consisting of twenty officers, 
sailed to begin work among the Ameri- 
can soldiers in France. They will be 
commanded by Maj. G. Anderson. 
Army huts and rest rooms have also 
been opened and are being opened at 
many of the cantonments in this coun- 
try where the new draft army is under- 
going training. - It is intended, further, 
so far as funds permit, to open Salva- 
tion Army rest rooms in every city near 
a camp site or where soldiers in large 
numbers are quartered in armories. The 
movement has the cordial approval of 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and 
is in heartiest cooperation both with the 
Red Cross and with the Y. M. C. A. 
“While there may be points of sim- 
ilarity,’ one of the national officers 
writes to the Survey, “four work is no 
more a duplication of the Y. M. C. A. 
work than theirs is of ours. We work 
largely with similar tools, but with the 
emphasis ever placed upon salvation.” 
“They go,” said Commander Evange- 
line Booth when appointing the Salva- 
tion Army “selective draft’ for service 
in Europe, “to comfort and encourage 
in every way possible—with rest rooms, 
refreshment bars, recreation arrange- 
ments; with song, with music, with des- 
patching and securing messages to and 
from the boys’ homes; with the Bible, 
with affection, with advice, with teach- 
ing, with prayer and with a glad spirit.” 
That the Salvation Army in these va- 


rious endeavors is making a distinctive ° 


contribution to social service is illustrated 
by many telling passages in the personal 
accounts of two of. its officers who have 
given their experience in book form. 
They. bring a message of love to men 
surrounded by evidences of hatred and 
a message of forgiveness to men tor- 
tured by the feeling of guilt for shed- 
ding the blood of fellow men. 


“The more I talk to the men,” says Ad- 
jutant Mary Booth (With the B. E. F. in 
France, Salvation Army, London, 1916), “the 
more convinced I am that it is utterly un- 
natural for a man to want to kill another 
man. . I am more than ever sure that 
the religious instinct which has been dor- 
mant in many a man’s soul is often suddenly 
awakened when he is face to face with hard- 
ship, suffering and death. 


“ . . Ihave often entered a hospital ward 
wishing I were a doctor or a nurse and 
could heal some of the broken bodies of our 
brave men; but I left this one thanking God 
that I was a Salvationist, if only to help 
that one poor wounded man, who felt his 
load of sin too heavy to bear, and to help 
him to find peace.” 
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“In a word,” writes Arthur E. Copping, 
who attempts to define the mental afhnity 
between soldier and Salvationist (Souls in 
Khaki, Hodder & Stoughton, New York, 
1917), “each of those unconscripted soldiers 
was a figure of excellent unselfishness and 
as such held a passport to the hearts of all 
Salvationists who, so to speak, are in the 
same line of business. And here we read 
the secret of that bright note of brotherli- 
ness to which I have referred. The Sal- 
vationist’s accustomed daily tasks lie largely 
among the fallen, the criminal, the suffering 
and the wretched, whom he or she succors 
in a spirit of compassionate love. But the 
Salvationist waited on our Tommies in a 
spirit of loving admiration. . : 

“T came to the conclusion, after talking 
with many soldiers inside and outside the 
huts, that Tommy was drawn to the Sal- 
vationists, not merely or mainly because they 
served him with such efficiency or devotion, 
nor because of opportunities their huts sup- 
plied for writing, reading and music, but 
because Salvationists were on the side of 
truth, wisdom and the angels, and because 
of their visible character as unsanctimonious 
saints.” 


RED CROSS PLANS FOR THE 
REFUGEES 


HE American Red Cross announces 

the appointment of Edward T. De- 
vine to the position of chief of the Bu- 
reau of Refugees and Home Relief un- 
der the American Red Cross Commis- 
sion in France. Maj. Grayson M. P. 
Murphy, head of the commission, cables 
from Paris: 


In the various departments outside the 
Seine there are some 850,000 refugees em- 
bracing all classes and ages except able- 
bodied men. Although employment at good 
wages is general, these refugees are never- 
theless in an unfortunate condition because 
of the complete loss of their possessions when 
driven out of the invaded territory. They 
have since been living in excessively con- 
gested quarters and, necessarily, under very 
unsanitary conditions. 

The Red Cross hopes to aid the authori-« 
ties to lessen this congestion by supplying 
furniture to those who in this way could 
move into better quarters, by completing 
buildings already partly constructed, and 
even by furnishing portable houses of cheap 
construction, when necessary, as a temporary 
makeshift. 

It is proposed to establish, in connection 
with the French authorities, health centers 
from which useful work can be done in such 
a way as fully to conserve the self-respect 
and independence of those who accept it. 
There are many voluntary agencies, as well 
as public relief authorities, through whom 
the Red Cross can give assistance. 

Dr. Devine’s immediate task will be to co- 
ordinate those agencies and arrange for con- 
structive relief for those victims of the war 
who cannot yet be returned to their own 
homes. Later it is hoped that there will be 
abundant opportunity for them to be re- 
established in the busy and fruitful regions 
in which they lived before the war. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
ON DEFECTIVES 

6s PROTECT the defective children, 

provide for their training and 
proper care, and you will lessen the bur- 
den of dependency and delinquency.” 
This is the gist of the advice contained 
in a new report on mental defectives 
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issued by the federal Children’s Bureau. 
The report is based on a study of the 
social conditions of 212 mental defect- 
ives in New Castle county, Delaware. 
A total of 175, or more than four-fifths 
of these, were in need of public super- 
vision or institutional care because of 
bad home conditions, physical helpless- 
ness, Or pronounced anti-social tenden- 
cies, and only 12 of them were provided 
for in an institution adapted to their 
care. “Twenty-six of the defective chil- 
dren were in industrial schools for de- 
linquent children, and of these the re- 
port says: 

Institutions for the care of delinquent chil- 
dren are greatly handicapped by the presence 
of defectives, since they require special at- 
tention and exert a bad influence over the 
normal children. After a short period of 
residence these defectives are returned to the 
community without sufficient supervision. 

Other defective children with delin- 
quency records were at large in the com- 
munity; in all, 98 of the 212 defectives 
studied were delinquent or immoral or 
difficult to control. 

The report suggests that while any 
program for the care of mental defectives 
must have as its central feature suitable 
institutional provision offering training 
or custodial care according to the needs 
of the individual, other activities are 
equally essential. It is pointed out, for 
example, that institutional care is not 
necessary for all mentally defective chil- 
dren, for, contrary to the popular im- 
pression, it is found that there are cer- 
tain types who can safely remain at home 
provided they have the attention and 
study which they deserve. However, 
special provision should be made for 
their safety, care, and education, and 
out-patient work of an institution for 
the feebleminded, in cooperation with 
schools, social agencies, and families, is 
referred to as a new and _ important 
method of providing in the most humane 
possible way for such children. 
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The possibilities of industrial training 
by which certain types of defectives may 
gradually become in part self-supporting 
and the importance of providing facili- 
ties for mental examination and diag- 
nosis of doubtful cases are also brought 
out. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CAMPS 
AND HOMES 


OB Res America’s entry into the war 
may result in the reporting of more 
than 3,000 cases of tuberculosis in this 
country annually while war lasts is the 
possibility discussed by Louis I. Dublin, 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in a paper read this week be- 
fore the North Atlantic Conference of 
the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of “Tuberculosis—the 
first of four regional conferences. Proof 
that the anti-tuberculosis movement had 
made itself felt definitely through its 
campaigns of the past quarter-century 
was to be found, Dr. Dublin said, in the 
lowered death-rate from this disease: 


In the short period since 1900 the tuber- 
culosis death-rate has declined over 25 per 
cent, which is considerably more than the 
decline in the death-rate from all causes... . 
In some states the death-rate is as low as in 
any part of the civilized world. Kansas, 
for example, had in 1915 a rate of 47.9 per 
100,000, while in Utah, the rate was only 26.1. 


Such is the situation as this country 
enters the war. But European experi- 
ence shows how vital is the relation be- 
tween tuberculosis and war as at present 
carried on. Dr. Biggs believed [the Sur- 
vEY for May 5, 1917] 500,000 cases 
a conservative estimate for France; a 
recent report of an increase of 50 per 
cent in certain German cities has been 
received ; figures of the registrar-general 
of England for 1915 show more than 16 
per cent increase over those of 1914; 


’ Holland’s rate is said to have advanced 


from 154 in 1915 to 180 per 100,000 in 
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1917; and, nearer home, Ontario also - 


reports increase. 


Such facts, says Dr. Dublin, make it clear 
that the conditions of modern war bring 
about higher tuberculosis rates, not only for 
the man in the ranks, but also for the civilian 
population. 


What all this means specifically for 
this country, Dr. Dublin thinks may be 
foreseen by noting certain changes re- 
sulting from participation of large num- 
bers of men in the war; then changes 
which may be expected in the civil pop- 
ulation. First, for instance, the medical 
examination of drafted men will disclose 
a large number of cases, unsuspected or 
hitherto. concealed. How many cases 
will be thus discovered may perhaps be 
estimated from recent studies of condi- 


tions in the industrial field, which showed - 


that from | to 3 per cent of the persons 
examined were tuberculous. 
Then, published death-rates are sig- 


nificant, even though the registration of - 
tuberculosis as a cause Is still incomplete, 


and many cases of the disease die from 
other causes—accidents, pneumonia, etc. 


Within the registration area, the tubercu- © 


losis rate for males between the ages of 
20 and 30—practically the draft age— 
is 200 per 100,000. Since from 5 to 10 


active cases may be estimated for every _ 


death, the total of 1,000 to 2,000 per 
100,000 is reached. This proportion 
agrees strikingly with the findings of the 
industrial investigations just referred to. 

If, therefore, says Dr. Dublin, we use the 
figure 2 per cent as the measure of active 
tuberculosis cases in the population at the 
draft ages, we certainly shall not be guilty 
of over-statement. On this basis there will 
be found in round numbers, 200,000 cases of 
active tuberculosis among the 10,000,000 men 
subject to the draft examinations, that is at 
the single age period 21 to 31, and for men 
only. We know that there are many who on 
the basis of their long experience of tuber- 
culosis work will insist that there are two, or 
three times as many true cases, but it will 
be sufficient for our purpose to base the argu- 
ment that follows on the very moderate 
figure of 2 per cent. 


Full confirmation of this estimate de- 
pends, of course, upon the final reports 
of all medical examinations—figures 
which are not yet available. But Dr. 
Dublin quotes the findings of several in- 
dividual exemption boards: In one of 
the best residential districts of Chicago, 
98 men out of 1,525 were rejected be- 
cause of tuberculosis—a ratio of 6.4. 
These rejections were made only after 
four thorough examinations. In some 
counties of North Carolina the rejections 
numbered 5 per cent; the yet higher 
rate from Illinois requires further con- 
firmation; California has already re- 
ferred 1,054 men to specialists for fur- 
ther examination. Even more striking 
is one report from New York, where 
X-ray examinations of men enlisted in 
one of the National Guard regiments 
(and therefore not new recruits, but men 
whose physical condition had already 
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been certified) showed 3.6 per cent suf- 
ficiently tuberculous to disqualify them 
for military service, and 3.2 per cent 
requiring further examination to deter- 
mine the actual extent of the lesions— 
total, 6.8 per cent. 

From this, it may be concluded that 
only a small proportion of cases are 
known to the state boards of health at 
the present time; a larger number are 
known to the medical profession and to 
patients themselves, but probably not 
more than one-quarter of this number are 
receiving proper medical attention. 

The first effect of the war will be to 
increase enormously the number of 
known cases of tuberculosis—but this, 
Dr. Dublin holds, must not be taken to 
mean an increase of the amount of the 
disease. And it may well be that as a 
result of such findings, many state and 
local authorities will decide to extend 
the examination for tuberculosis among 
other age periods and among women, in 
order to discover the extent to which 
this menace prevails among the popula- 
tion at large. 

But Dr. Dublin’s argument is not lim- 
ited to war times. A certain amount of 
tuberculosis exists in every army. The 
rate in the United States army for the 
year 1915 was 3.5. It is found that a 
soldier rarely becomes infected while on 
active duty; the majority of cases de- 
velop during the first year or during the 
period of training; hence probably these 
cases were suffering from either latent 
or arrested lesions before they entered 
the army. If the 1915 rate continues, 
the discovery of 3,500 new cases may be 
expected yearly, as new men come into 
service. 

Everything will depend, of course, upon 
the degree to which the military authorities 
will make known to the state departments of 
health the cases of tuberculosis which they 
discover through the draft examination. . 
The first effect of the war upon tuberculosis 
may then be considered as a distinct gain 
to the anti-tuberculosis movement. . . The 
figures for many years will not look so well 
as before the war, but the increase in the 
number of cases will be indicative of prog- 
ress rather than of retrogression and will 
serve as the first step in a radical and con- 


structive movement for the control of the 
disease. 


It is undoubtedly true, Dr. Dublin 
recognizes, that, as compensation, the pe- 
riod of training will for many individuals 
be a distinct improvement over their 
previous habits of living. Life in the 
open, systematized work and exercise, 
wholesome and sufficient food, sanitary 
conditions and military discipline should 
prove of much benefit. 

As to the civilian population, it is true 
that in England, despite the long cam- 
paign to control the disease, tuberculosis 
has increased during the period of the 
war. That this increase is largely among 
males may be because the strongest men 
haye been called to service. The statis- 
tics of women doubtless represent more 
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The Instant Summons 


“Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 


* OX 


* 


As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


The whistled summons of Rod- 
erick Dhu, the hero of Scott’s “Lady 
of the Lake,” caused his Highland 
warriors literally to spring from the 
earth. Ere the echo died away, 
from behind bush and rock emerged 
the loyal and ready clansmen. In 
armed silence they awaited their 
chieftain’s bidding and typified his 
might. 


Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’s armed forces and the 
resources behind them, can, by lift- 
ing the telephone receiver, instan- 


One Policy 


One System 


taneously set in moticn all the vast 
machinery of warfare, munitions, 
transportation and food conserva- 
tion. 


Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand in 
loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the na- 
tion’s high aim. Such a spin of 
co-operation and sacrificing of in- 
dividual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country is 
committed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


accurately the true conditions. The in- 
crease, which is apparent at all ages over 
10, is probably traceable to their employ- 
ment in industries, the speeding up of 
work connected with the war, coupled 
with a general lowering of economic 
conditions, especially the reduced food 
supply and the deterioration in civil 
medical service. 

The program for these new condi- 
tions must include, Dr. Dublin believes, 
each of the factors mentioned: the phys- 
ical, with results of the draft boards’ ex- 
aminations as a starting-point; the eco- 


nomic, lest straitened conditions spread 
the disease through the civil population: 


In conclusion, he says, we would urge that 
our first duty if we would profit by the ex- 
perience of European countries, is to exclude 
the tuberculous from our armies at the very 
beginning and to provide medical treatment 
on a large scale for the huge number of 
men who will for the first time become aware 
of their impaired condition; and, second, to 
provide the means for a searching inquiry 
into the other groups of the population other 
than at the draft ages, to discover the un- 
cared-for cases of the disease. Our war dis- 
covery must become our peace program. 


——————— re 
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Master Books from Three Great Nations 


The Inspiration of the German People when they awake from their present nightmare 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY 


By HERMANN FERNAU 


An examination, searching and merciless, of Germany’s medieval dynastic and 
political system by the author of “ Because I am a German,” and a demand for 
reforms which all civilized countries of the world have enjoyed for decades. 


“The book is one of the most important which the war has produced.”—The Spectator. 
“We recommend the book to every serious reader as one of the foremost books of universal and permanent value 
thus far inspired by the great war.’—New York Tribune. 


“A most remarkable book, an incisive summary of the entire Teutonic situation, 2 book whose conclusions are 
identical with President Wilson’s reply to the Pope.’—Newark Evening Call. $2.00 
Net $2. 


What the Gallant French are suffering, yet without losing heart or hope 


UNDER FIRE (LE FEU) The Story of a Squad 


By HENRI BARBUSSE, Translated from the French by Fitzwater Wray 


Over 150,000 copies of the French edition already sold 


An epic description of life and battle in the trenches that in grip and calm 
remorseless presentation of facts reminds strongly of Zola’s best work. 


“There is much more than the life of a squad in this brilliant and varied narrative which records or divines wide 
areas of experience. 


“Tt is not a chronicle, still less a diary, but combines pictures of men in masses, and of individual types, moral- 
izings, impressions, observations, episodes, into a sort of epic of army life from the point of view of a private 
soldier. . . .’—Frank Moore Colby in The Bookman for September, 1917. 


Net $1.50 


The fighting soul of England finding a Voice 


A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By DONALD HANKEY 


Killed in action at the Battle of the Somme, October 26th, 1916 


This book has a special message for every American man or woman who has a 
loved one, a relative, or a friend who has gone or expects to go across the Atlantic 
to fight in France. 


Hundreds of war books tell what happens to the bodies of men in the trenches 
and behind the front. This book tells what happens to their souls and minds 
and is as reassuring as the others are appalling. 


“This book deserves a place beside Rupert Brooke’s sonnets and ‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through.’ It is one of the 
few documents that reveal the spirit of England in a terrible crisis..—The New York Churchman. 


“Wherever there are men at war, this is a book not only for those who fight but for those who must remain at 
home—perhaps more for the latter than the former.”—Philadelphia Press. 


“The author is interested in the great democratic experiment of the war and its lasting and beneficial results after 
the war is over. He writes with mixed humor and seriousness and always with a warm kindliness. . . . It is 
wholesome and fine and human.”—New York Globe. 


Net $1.50 


POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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BABIES IN WAR-TIME AND 
AFTER 


ARTLY as a war-time emergency 

measure, the Massachusetts State 
Department of Health is launching an 
enterprise to care for every child in the 
state who needs care. ‘This task of con- 
servation will be accomplished by the 
cooperation with the department of many 
nursing agencies, the Women’s Commit- 
tee of the State Council of Defense 
and the Red Cross. In outline, here 
is the plan of work: 

In each of the eight health districts 
into which the state is divided by the 
Department of Health, a special public 
health nurse will be placed, a woman 
who has had training and successful ex- 
perience in child welfare. After con- 


ference with the district health officer, . 


this nurse will go to each city or town 
in her district and make what is prac- 
tically a survey of conditions, ascertain- 
ing from the local health officer, from 
nursing organizations and any other 
child-welfare agencies just what is now 
being done there, what needs are still 
unmet. 

The questionnaire used in this prelim- 
inary looking over the ground follows 
closely that published by the federal 
Children’s Bureau. It shows the provi- 
sion or otherwise of pre-natal service, 
obstetrical care, and “‘well-baby” as well 
as “‘sick-baby”’ clinics, and asks for the 
local worker’s-opinion as to what is the 
most urgent need of the babies in her 
immediate bailiwick. 

It is planned that following this gath- 
ering of facts shall be abundant publicity 
to acquaint people with the various 
agencies nearby and how these may be 
of service to them. The first of these 
surveys was made in Boston. The need 
was not the same in every one of the 
twenty-six wards; in one place, sick-baby 
clinics were considered advisable; and in 
others, well-baby clinics. The need of 
pre-natal work was evident everywhere. 

The interest in this plan already shown 
would indicate that localities will, when 
possible, undertake whatever is neces- 
sary or desirable for their children’s wel- 
fare. “That the community itself meets 
the responsibility, its local agencies work- 
ing together, with any needed assistance 
and advice from the State Health De- 
partment, at once establishes the work 
upon a permanent basis, making it much 
more than a war measure, and also in- 
sures that specific needs of the individual 
community will be known and met. 

At headquarters the committee in 
charge, appointed by Dr. Allan J. Mc- 
Laughlin, state commissioner of health, 
consists of Dr. David L. Edsall, Dr. 
William J. Gallivan, and Dr. Lyman 
Asa Jones. Advisory members are Dr. 
R. L. DeNormandie, Dr. Walter Fer- 
nald and Dr. William Healy, who will 


advise on matters of delinquency and 


ay 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


‘““The Linen Store”’ 
Fifth Avenue 
New York 


direct attention to the new Fall stocks displayed in their 
Women’s Wear Departments. Like the other sections of the 
store, these cater only to good taste and deal only in reliable 
quality. The favorite materials and colors for Gowns, 
Suits, Coats, etc., in vogue for the coming season are here 
in abundance, as well as Lingerie, Underwear, Neckwear, etc. 


ba 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Gowns, Coats, Suits, Etc. 


Street Frocks in Serge, with smart pleatings in the new styles, 
$12.95, 15.95, 23.95 and up. 

Tailored Suits in Wool Jersey, Oxford Mixtures, Wool Velours, 
Garbardines, etc., $32.75, 36.00, 38.50 and up. 

Afternoon Dresses, Crepe de Chine, Soft Satins, Satin Charmeuse, 
in fascinating new colors and conceits, $21.50, 25.00 and up. 
Evening and Dinner Gowns, Satin Charmeuse, Georgette Crepe, 
Silks, Chiffon Taffeta, trimmed with figured net, $23.95, 35.00, 
36.50 and up. 

Coats in the fashionable bulky cut, in Velours, Tweeds and Plaids, 
$27.75, 28.50, 36.50 and up. 

Blouses of Georgette Crepe, Crepe de Chine, Roman Striped 
Taffeta, Cotton Voile, $2.95 to 13.75. 


Lingerie 


Somehow the |French still manage to send us attractive Em- 
broideries and new designs in fine Lingerie. We are also 
showing the beautiful new Hand Embroidery that is now 
being produced in the Philippines, and a choice assortment 
of American Lingerie, which constantly improves in beauty. 


Night Gowns, $1.95, 2.75 and up. 
Chemises (Nainsook), $1.25, 2.50, 3.00 and up. 
Envelope Chemises, $1.75, 2.00, 2.50 and up. 


Corsets—Newest Fall Styles in Batiste and Coutil Corsets to fit all 


figures. Send for our new Fall catalogue 
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AN INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
IN CHINA 


The number of jinrikisha coolies in 
Peking, what they earn, how they 
live and whence they come has been 
studied by a group of native college 
students. The result—the first so- 
cial investigation in China—has been 
tabulated and brought out by a 
Chinese disciple of the Webbs, of 


London. A review of it forms the 
second of Mr. Burgess’ series on 
China’s Social Challenge for the 


Survey next week. 


The Universalist 
Church Wants 


ministers. It affords a broad platform, 
a timely gospel, inspiring work for 
strong men who want to serve in this day 
of need. Universalism—‘“the religion of 
democracy”—is adequate for every world 
and individual problem. YOU can prepare 
for this ministry at the Theological De- 
partment, St. Lawrence University. Ad- 
dress for information, 


J. M. Atwoop, Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 
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Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 


At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
LE QS 
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A First Mortgage 6% Investment 


Secured by 
Modern Steel 


Plant 


Borrower—Long-established, widely-known steel company. 


Assets—Six to one. 
Earnings —Nearly ten to one. 


Maturities and Denominations—3 to 15 years; $500 and $1000. 
Send for Circular No. 924 OA 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 South La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


ASds 


mental defect; Dr. Richard M. Smith, 
Dr. Fritz Talbot; Mary Beard, repre- 
senting public health nursing, and Mrs. 
William Lothrop, of the Red Cross. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST TO BE 
STUDIED AGAIN 


HE Mooney case witness who wrote 

to a man in Illinois that he could 
make all his expenses and “$100 in the 
clear” if he would come to San Fran- 
cisco and “‘say you seen me on July 22” 
—F. C. Oxman—was last week ac- 
quitted of the charge of subornation of 
perjury. Immediately after his release 
he was rearrested on a warrant charging 
him with perjury, sworn to by Belle 
Hammerburg, a sister of Mrs. Mooney. 
This charge will bring again into court 
the testimony that convicted Mooney 
[the Survey for July 7]. 

Oxman swore that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mooney, Weinberg, who is charged with 
complicity in the crime, and another man 
drove down Market street in the face of 
the oncoming Preparedness Parade and 
openly placed a suitcase containing a 
bomb at the corner of Steuart street. 
To do this they must have driven nearly 
a mile on a street from which all traffic 
in either direction had been barred by po- 
lice order, and on which a policeman 
was stationed every 100 feet. 

Interest in the San Francisco bomb 
case has been re-awakened in the East 
by two events of the last few days. Last 
Monday Governor Whitman of New 
York granted a hearing to a delegation 
of trade unionists who protested against 
the extradition to San Francisco of Alex- 
ander Berkman, who has recently been 
indicted on a charge of complicity in the 
crime. It was pointed out to the gov- 
ernor that Berkman lived in San Fran- 
cisco for months after the bomb explosion 
and that his office and personal effects 
were searched more than once by the po- 
lice, yet he was allowed to leave San 
Francisco without interference. Now, 
more than.a year after the crime, he is 
indicted and an attempt is made to bring 
him back in a spectacular manner, the 
governor was told, in order to lend color 
in the public mind to the idea that the 
bomb explosion was an anarchist plot. 
Governor Whitman reserved decision un- 
til he could have opportunity to examine 
the minutes of the grand jury that 
brought the indictment against Berk- 
man. 

The other event that’is of interest in 
this connection is the departure for the 
West of the commission recently ap- 
pointed by the President, with Secretary 
Wilson as chairman, to investigate indus- 
trial unrest. It became known that the 
commission will make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the bomb trials in San Fran- 
cisco. President Wilson is said to have 
taken a strong personal interest in the 
matter and to be anxious to have all the 

[Continued on page 30] 
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NOTABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS 
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A ADU RI EEO PROFESSOR STEINER’S NEW Book 
By Benjamin S. WINCHESTER THE DOCTOR DOG 
Yale Umwersity School of Religion By Author of “The Immigrant Tide,’’ etc. 
gE ers pies ca a eee oe eabicer ppenmrat a A fascinating book by this famous author. Taking 
for a theme his possession when a boy of a little fox- 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 postpaid. terrier. Prof. Steiner furnishes some altogether 
THE ABINGDON PRESS delightful pictures of the land of his childhood. 
New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston, PirrsBuRGH, Only 50 cents net. 
Detroit, Kansas City, SAN eeiP aay Porrvanpb, Ore. (Salesroom) Fieminc H. Revert Company, PusrisHers. 


ORDER FROM THE NEAREST ADDRESS 


THE ADVANCED 


MONTESSORI METHOD 
By MARIA MONTESSORI, M.D. 


Vol. 1. Spontaneous Activity in Education 

Vol. 2. The Montessori Elementary Material 
Dr. Montessori carries forward for use with pupils 
who have learned to read and write, those pedagogic 
and philosophic principles first outlined by her in 
“The Montessori Method.” 
As a set, boxed, cloth, 8vo, net $3.80. Each, sepa- 
rately, per volume, net $2.00. 

Freperick A. Stokes Company, NEw York 


oN a INDIAN CORN 


A Cheap, Wholesome and Nutritious Mood 


By Cuartes J. MurrpHy 
Formerly Special Representative of the U. S. Agricultural Department for the 
Introduction of Corn into Europe 
Revised and Edited with the Addition of Many New Recipes and a Foreword by 
JEANNETTE YOUNG NORTON 
75 Cents Net 
In yiew of the threatened shortage of wheat, the important 
part to be played by our great national produet, corn, in supply- 
ing the needs of the world, is strikingly evident. The present 
book contains a full series of recipes of dishes made of corn, 
some sufficiently light and delicate for an invalid, others of a 
substance suited to meet the demands of hard labor in the fields. 


G. P, PurNAM’s Sons, PUBLISHERS 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE WORKERS 


By Dr. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 
Rector of the Church of the Ascension, New York 
8vo. $1.50 net 


Gifted with a superb frame, splendid health, a keen knowledge 
of human nature and a broad sympathy for the weak and op- 
pressed, Dr. Grant is tireless in his efforts to better the con- 
dition of the poor. 

In his new book, ‘‘Fair Play for the Workers,’’ he makes a 
cogent appeal for a real and not an abstract justice, and after 
his years of study of their condition, he speaks with authority. 


Ready October 20th. 
Morrat, Yarpo & Company, PupiisHers, NEw York. 


THE PLAY WAY 
By H. CALDWELL COOK 


A prominent English educator explains a new sys- 
tem by which boys between the ages of 10 and 16, 
by self-government and dramatic methods of study, 
may be encouraged to seek knowledge for themselves 


which ordinarily is thrust upon them. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 8vo, net $3.00 


Freperitck A. Stokes Company, Nsw York 


THE SCHOOL NURSE 


By Lina Rocers STRUTHERS 


First Municipal School Nurse 
12°. Illustrated. $1.75 


The school nurse has been a great factor in community wel- 
fare and has encouraged intimate relations between school and 
home. 


By yirtue of her pioneer labor in this special branch of nursing 
and also because of her subsequent extensive experience and 
recognized position in the fleld, the author is fitted to counsel 
and guide those who are engaged in or contemplate pursuing 
school nursing, The book is the result of painstaking experi- 
ence and careful study of the requirements of school nursing. 


G. P. PuTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS 


THE BALKANS-—A History of Bulgaria, 
Serbia, Greece, Rumania, Turkey. 


By N. Forses, A. J. Toynpez, D. Mirrany, and D. G. 
HocartH. 
“Accurate, singularly free from bias and pleasant 


to read, it gives a surprisingly clear view of a con- 
fusing and often difficult subject.”—Athenaeum. 


Cr. 8vo (7% x 5%), pp. 408, three maps. Net $2.25. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32p Street, New York 


QUARTERMASTER AND 
ORDNANCE SUPPLY 


400 pages, interleaved, $1.50; postage extra 


A guide to the principles of the supply service of 
the United States Army, intended for use by men in 
training for Quartermaster and for Ordnance service; 
enlisted men seeking promotion; civilian employees; 
officers and non-commissioned officers; line officers, 
and business men who deal with the Government. 


Should we have the poor always with us? 
AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL ECONOMY 
By F. STUART CHAPIN 
Pere ee ie er aot coos cclaueer 


ment and he traces the changing treatment of poverty 
through Greek, Roman, Mediaeval, and modern times. 
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Tue UNIveRsITY oF CHICAGO PRESS 
5746 Extis Ave. Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


THE TRUST PROBLEM 


This book by Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks and Dr. Walter E. 
Clark, which a leading foreign banker has called ‘‘The 
Bible on Industrial Combinations,’’ has been revised and 
enlarged and is now out in a new edition. At all book- 
stores. Net, $2.00. 

Published by 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


8vo, 316 pages including index. 35 illustrations. Price $2.00 
THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FRENCH MILITARY TERMS 


BRENTANO’S VADE-MECUM 
For the use of the American Expedition- 
ary Force. Price, 75c. Net ; postage extra. 


BRENTANO’s, 5th Av., 27th St., New York. 
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ASIA—THE NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 


dealing exclusively with Far Eastern Life, politics, commerce, economics, education, travel, religion, and social customs. 
The only magazine in the country devoted to the Orient. Mention THE SURVEY when you write for a sample copy. 


American Asiatic AssociATION, 280 Maprson Ave., NEw York. 
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FOOD FACTS 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company announces 
the publication of a new booklet— 


FOOD FACTS 


The following table of contents indicates its scope: 


CHAPTER I.—Where to Buy. 
CHAPTER II.—How to Buy Cheaply. 


CHAPTER III.—Clean Food and Disease 
Prevention. 


CHAPTER IV.—Wise Food and Health. 
CHAPTER V.—Cooking Foods. 
CHAPTER VI.—Good Food Habits. 


In this booklet Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, the author, 
brings out in simple language the fundamental facts in 
regard to the purchase, preparation and use of foods. 


This publication is a contribution on the part of the Com- 
pany to the present war preparation of the Country. 
Individual copies or limited supplies may be secured 
Without cost from the Metropolitan Representative in 
your city or by application to the 


Welfare Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


LOR 


[Continued from page 28] 
facts brought out. “The commission 
to make its first stop in Arizona to i 
quire into the strike of copper mine 
and the accompanying deportations. [ 
general mission is such that it woul 
seem that, three years after the dissolu 
tion of the Industrial Relations Com 
mission, the President has appointed an 
other commission to the same task. 


TO MAKE HALLOWE’EN SAF 
AND SANE 


\ HILE much has: been done te 

free the Fourth of July of dans 
gerous features, only recently has a mové 
been made to free Hallowe'en of rowdy- 
ism and to direct the animal spirits of 
youth toward a festival of real merri 
ment, beauty and educational signifi 
cance. 

At Fort Worth, Tex., for instance 
the Park Board, the School Board an 
the Recreation Committee last year 
united with the Fall Festival Associa 
tion in giving a great masque and pa- 
geant which brought together tens o 
thousands of people in common enjoy> 
ment. Nearly four thousand school 
children took part in a series of tab- 
leaux, a crowd thronged the park dur- 
ing the afternoon festival, and more tham 
sixty thousand persons from far and wide 
came at night to view the carnival o 
the streets. 

The subject of the pageant, Elbert M. 
Vail, superintendent of recreation, write 
to the Survey, was Preparedness fo 
Peace. Its aim was fourfold: to awake 
civic consciousness to a realization of th 
loftiest ideals of peace —not peac 
snatched at intervals from the black hor: 
rors of war, but an abiding, all- 
embracing peace made possible by the 
brotherhood of man; to demonstrate the 
place of supervised play, recreation and 
physical training in the development of 
a race fit for peace and war; to make the 
citizens appreciate the possibilities of 
their recreation centers; and to arouse a 
community spirit. 

The afternoon pageant was carefully 
rehearsed, gorgeously costumed and beau- 
tifully staged in the huge natural amphi- 
theater of Fort Worth’s largest park. 
After the singing of Columbia, the first 
episode showed the return of Columbus 
to the court of King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella after the discovery of 
America. Dutch children and Pilgrim 
Fathers symbolized another strain in 
America’s make-up. William Penn and 
his quiet band of Quakers were seen par- 
leying with the Indians; France bring- 
ing aid in the War of Independence, the 
colonial life of the times, the opening of 
the Orient to American trade were other 
subjects falling into the general scheme. 
America’s welcome to the immigrant, a 
massed drill of boys and girls, typifying 
the merging of her component races in a 
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new commonwealth, and the Spirit of 
Peace followed in sequence. The differ- 
ent decorated floats of the evening parade 
more or less repeated the scenes of the 
earlier program. 


Fort Worth knew, writes Mr. Vail, that 
this was to be her first great fall festival; 
but she came later to realize that through 
it she had solved her Hallowe’en problem. 
Thousands of revelers were in costume. The 
multi-colored costumes, the happy give and 
take of the throng, the shrill piping of the 
horns and the music of the bands added 
their quota to the gaiety of the scene. 

Although the crowd was double any 
which the city had ever drawn before, its 
spirit was incomparable, and good fellow- 
ship appeared to be the motto even where 
the crush was greatest. Down town there 
was not an accident, and not a single in- 
stance of disorder came to light. The police 


did not have to make a single arrest. A- 


record for Hallowe’en. 


Another successful solution of the 
Hallowe’en problem is offered by Allen- 
town, Pa. In this community of some 
61,000 people, which prides itself upon 
its old customs, the Hallowe’en parade 
is a yearly event, designed to give legiti- 
mate outlet to the mischievous spirit of 
the day. City officials take the lead and 
arrange the meeting places for the va- 
rious wards. 

In last year’s demonstration, each di- 
vision was headed by a band, sixteen in 
all, and seven thousand persons paraded 
in costume. Sometimes groups would 
appear in uniform costume, a row of 
follies or of football girls. The college 
boys marched in the time-honored cos- 
tume for this occasion, the ghostly night- 
shirt. Some of the more enterprising 
merchants provided floats. Clowns in 
large numbers, Zulu chiefs, ghosts, Char- 
lie Chaplins, Uncle Sams were to be 
seen everywhere. 

“T bought some calico for about twen- 
ty-seven cents,” one hard-pressed little 
mother told Lucy J. Collins, who re- 
ported these events to the SURVEY, ‘‘and 
worked until twelve o’clock to make it 
for him. But it was all right; he can 
march.” 

No one was too rich or too poor to be 
in the fun. At ten o’clock, after an eve- 
ning spent without the slightest disorder, 
everyone went home— little clowns 
sometimes carried in the strong arms of 
big clowns. ‘There was no work at po- 
lice headquarters beyond the reprimand- 
ing of a couple of youths for talcum- 
throwing. 

Allentown, by the way, has another 
unusual community festival. At the 
close of the playground season every 
year the children from each of the four- 
teen supervised playgrounds, with their 
parents, meet together on the fair 
grounds for Romper Day, celebrated by 
contests in volley ball and other games, 
folk-dancing and al fresco lunching. In 
this instance, as in the other, rich and 
poor meet on a footing of perfect 
equality of dress and action. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED house mother, with 
Caughter, school girl, desires position child- 
caring institution. Address 2602 Survey. 


WANTED—A position as recreation in- 
structor or play leader. _ Preferable, Chi- 
cago. Experienced. Trained. References 
exchanged. Address 2609 Survey. 


DIRECTOR of boys’ and men’s work 
in settlements, several years’ experience, 
wishes similar position. Address 2610 
SURVEY, 


SOCIAL worker, two years’ experience 
as Head of Settlement House, wishes work 
in healthy location in any city. EvizaBeTH 
Rogsrnson, 420 Walnut Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Jewish man and wife to 
take charge of small city home for boys. 
Full time of woman and part time of man 
required. Couple with social settlement or 
institution experience preferred. Must 
speak English fluently without accent and 
reside in institution. Apply by letter only, 
stating qualifications, education and experi- 
ence, to Harry M. Lewy, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. 


WANTED—Jewish man, experienced in 
social work as Superintendent of Relief 
Society. State age, previous employment, 
salary expected, etc. Address 2612 Survey. 


WANTED—Young Jewish woman of 
executive ability and case work experience 
to take charge of work with delinquent 
girls. Address 2611 Survey. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 
AMERICAN Pusiic HeattH AssocraTION, WAR 
MeetinG, Washington, D. C., Oct. 17-20. Head- 
uarters, Hotel Willard. Acting secretary, A. 
W Hedrick, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
ass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy wnchanged throughout the month. 


A, L, A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection; valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Red Cross Mogaaine: 
ars Doubleday, Page Co., publishers, 
ork, 


monthly; % a 
ew 


American Journal of Public Health; monthly; $3 
a year; 3 months’ trial (4 months to Survey 
readers), 50 cents; American Public Health As- 
sociation, 126 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


A Voice in the Wilderness; $1 a year. A magazine 
of sane radicalism. At present deals particu- 
larly with our autocratic suppression of free 
speech, free press and peaceable assembly. An 
indispensable magazine to the lover of liberty. 
12 Mount Morris Park, New York City. 


Better Films Movement: Bulletin of Affiliated 
Committees; monthly; $1; ten cents an issue. 
Information about successful_ methods. <Ad- 
dress National Committee for Better Films, or 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22 
street, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Gospparaure Consumer; monthly; 25 cts, per 
year. o-operative League of America, 2 est 
13 St., New York. 
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Che Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Critic and Guide; monthly; $1 a year. De- 
voted to medical sociology, rational sexology, 
birth control, ete. Wm. J. Robinson, M.D. 
Editor. 12 Mount Morris Park, New York City 


The Dial; fortnightly; $3 
trial to Survey readers $1. 


, 
a year; five months’ 
Constructive articles 


on social aspects, war and peace, by H. M. 
Kallen, of Committee on Labor, Advisory Com- 
mission, Council National Defense, starts Oc- 
tober 11. The Dial, 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 

The Journal of Home Economics; monthly; $2 
a year; foreign postage, 35c. extra; Canadian 
20c.; American ome Economics Association, 


1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


Che Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 a 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con- 
cerned with facts not with opinions; Association 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Life and Labor; $1 a year; a spirited record of 
the organized struggle of women, by women, for 
women in the economic world. Published by 
The National Women’s Trade Union League, 
Room 703, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union 
Square, New York. 


National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year; 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na- 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
re is General and special bibliographies; full 
index, 


The Playground Magasine; monthly; $2; Recrea- 
tion in Industries and Vocational Recreation 
are discussed in the August Playground. Prob- 
lems involved in laying out playgrounds are 
taken up in detail by A. E. Metzdorf, of Spring- 
field, ass. Price of this issue $.50. Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, 
1 Madison Ave., New York. 


Proportional Representation Review; 
40 cents a year. 
sentation League, 802 
Philadelphia. 


Public Health Nurse Quarterly, $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


: quarterly; 
American Proportional Repre- 
Franklin Bank Bldg., 


Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; pub- 
lished by the American Social Hygiene <Asso- 
ciation, 105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southern Workman; monthly; illustrated; folk 
song, and corn club, and the great tidal move- 
ments of racial progress; all in a very human 
ba $1 a year; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 

a. 


$2 per 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


[Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.] 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


AMERICAN PLAN FoR KrepING THE BIBLE IN Pup: 
Lic Scuoots; 32 pp., 6 cents postpaid, and A 
PRIMER OF THE SCIENCE OF INTERNATIONALISM} 
96 pp., 15 cents postpaid. Published by Inter- 
national Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania: Ave., 


S. E., Washington, D. C 

BuyinG Cups. Published by the Co-operative 
League of America, 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 


Co-OPERATION IN THE United States, C. W. 
Perky, Co-operative League of America, 2 West 
13 St.. New York. 


Tue Gary Pran 1n New York City ScHoors. 
Peter J. Brady, 923-4 World Building, New York. 

Law ConcerninGc Curtpren Born Out or Wep- 
Lock (so-called Castberg law). Adopted by the 
Norwegian Storthing, April 10, 1915. 10 cents 
from chairman of committee on Castberg Law, 
679 Lincoln Parkway, Chicago. 

MaxkinG tHe Boss Erricient. John A. Fitch, 

Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 

Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tur Reconstruction or Rericion ror Humanity. 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Rabbi Eman- 
uel Sternheim, Sioux City, lowa, at Nebraska 
State Normal School, 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


SuRvVEY 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 


Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, NLIL. 

Better Films Movement, Ncsr. 
Birth Registration, AasPIM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. : 

Central Councils, Aaoc. 
Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Amer. Assn. for Org. Charity. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Nm, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. Child Welf. Exhibit Assn. 

Natl. Com. for Better Films. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Nspig, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
(Episcopal) Jt. Com. on Soc. Ser., Pec. 
(Federal) Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


Cc 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Natl. Municipal League. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 

Civilian Relief, Arc. 

Clinics, Industrial, Ncv. 

Commission Government, Nut, Szo. 

Community Organization, Arss. 

Conservation, Ccut. 

[of vision], Ncrs. 

Clubs, Niww. 

Consumers, Cra. 

Cooperation, Cra. 

Coordination Social Agencies, Aapc, Arss. 

Correction. Ncsw. 

Cost of Living, Cra. 

COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywea. 

Crime, Sa. 

Disfranchisement, Naacp. 

EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 

Cooperative League of America. 

Natl. Kindergarten Assn. 

Natl. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ep. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 

Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 

Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, Nu, T1, APKL. 

Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aaspia, Ncps, Nysus. 


(Unitarian) Dept. of Soc. and Pub. Ser., Ava. 
IVICS 


Fatigue, Nc. 
Feeblemindedness, Crprm, Ncm#. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
Franchises, NML. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Com.of One Hund. on Natl. Health. 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment, Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
New York Social Hygiene Society, 
Ncsw, Ncwea, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, AALL. 

History, ASNLH. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Net, Necte. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea. 

Idiocy, CPFM. 

Imbecility, Cpr. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. . 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca. 
Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Ntas, Tas. 
Industrial hygiene, APHa. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Consumers League. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Nspie. 

Insanity, Ncemu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aati, Net, Nete. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 

Liquor, Nm, 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Nema. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Minimum Wage, Nct. 

Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, Nat. 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training, Asnitu, Hz, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 

Nursing, Apna, Arc, Nopus. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 


PEACE 
National Woman’s Peace Party. 
Peonage, Naacp. 
Playgrounds, Praa. 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Police, Nm. 
Protection Women Workers, Nct, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 
Public Health, Arua, Connu, Nopus. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Assn. for Study Negro Life and Hist. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Autt, Er. 

Reconstruction, Nesw. 

Regulation of Motion Pictures, Ncsr. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nesr. Ywea. 
REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 
Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Natl. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, Asna, Nysus. 
Schools, Anga, Hr, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sno. 
Short Working Hours, Net. 
Social Agencies, Surveys of, Aaoc. 
Social Hygiene, Asya, Nysus. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 
Com. on Ch. and Soe. Service, Fecca. 


~ 


Dept. of Soc. and Public Service, Ava. 
Joint Com. on Soc. Service, Prc. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, Rs¥F. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Ncwea, NspIe. 
Taxation, Nm. 
National Travelers Aid Society. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers’ Aid Society. 
aece Aid Society. 


Jw. 

Tuberculosis, Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Netc., Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL, 
WAR RELIEF 

Am. Red Cross. 

Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 
WOMEN 

Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Working Girls. 

Cyw, Nrtas, Tas. 

Niww., Tas. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. Workmen’s compensation; health in- 
surance; industrial hygiene; unemployment; one- 
day-rest-in-seven; administration of labor laws. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
CHARITY—Mrs. W. H. Lothrop, ch’n; Francis 
H. McLean, gen. sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Correspondence and active field work in the or- 
ganization, and solution of problems confronting, 
charity organization societies and councils of 
social agencies; surveys of social agencies; plans 
for proper coordination of effort between different 
social agencies. 

AMERICAN ASSOC, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature on request. Traveling exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstetrical 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant 
welfare consultations 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y; 1326 E. 
58 St., Chicago. Information supplied on any- 
thing that pertains to food, shelter, clothing or 
management in school, institution or home. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y. Edward W. Bemis, Robert 
A. Woods, dept. directors, Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all 
matters of community organization and progress. 
Members of its staff glad to enter into consulta- 
tion by correspondence about given conditions 
or particular projects. Assists in bringing to in- 
dividual new undertakings the combined results 
and lessons of the best productive achievement. 
Ready to aid in securing publications, speakers, 
temporary or permanent leadership. Particular 
attention given to requests from communities in 
which all such effort is at an early stage. Seeks 
to bring about better cooperation among special- 
ized national organizations, toward securing the 
more comprehensive local application of their 
types of service. Promotes the fullest extension 
of principles and methods which on a limited 
scale have conclusively shown their power for the 
upbuilding of the nation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
cago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, trainin 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 
AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Dr. W. A. Evans, pres., Chicago; A. W. Hed- 
rich, acting sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. Ob- 
ject: to promote public and personal health. Health 
Employment Bureau lists health officers, public 
health nurses, industrial hygienists, etc. 
AMERICAN RED CROSS — National officers: 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
resident; Robert W. DeForest, vice-president; 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
counselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
William Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
tee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
Gibson, general manager. — 

Central Committee, appolaes by the President 
of the United States: William Howard Taft, chair- 
man; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; obert 
Lansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
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fear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
ral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 
War Council, appointed by the President of the 
Jnited States:- enry P. Davison, chairman; 
Yharles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, John 
). Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
faft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 
Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 


nissioner to Europe. 

Department of Military Relief: John D.. Ryan, 
lirector-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
ector-general. 

Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
ons, director-general. 

Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hd. C. Connor.. 

Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
fane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing. Serv- 
ce, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and County Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 


clement, director. 
Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


Woman’s Bureau: 
rector. 

Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
SIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
yf prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
ind the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
yhlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
IF “CANCER—Curtis E, Lakeman, exec. sec’y; 
25 W. 45 St., New York. To disseminate knowl- 
sige concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment 
and prevention. ublications free on request. 
Annual membership dues $5. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO 
LIFE AND HISTORY—Carter G. Woodson, di- 
rector of research; 1216 You St., N. W., Wash- 
ngton, To popularize the Negro and his 
contributions to civilization that he may not 
vecome a negligible factor in the thought of the 
world. 

BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
“ears successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 

COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED ON NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH—E. F. Robbins, exec. sec’y; 
203 E. 27 St, New York. To unite all govern- 
nent health agencies into a National Department 
of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
lisease. 

COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 


H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York City. 


To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
co-operation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 
bership, $1, includes monthly, Co-Operative Con- 
sumer. 

COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 


girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
tional system of safeguarding. Invites member- 
ship. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION—EI- 
mer S. Forbes, sec’y; 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Makes community studies; suggests social work; 
publishes bulletins. 


EUGENICS’ REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Board of Registration: Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. 
Irving Fisher, Dr. Chas. B, Davenport, Luther 
Burbank, Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. A pub- 
lie service conducted by the Race. Betterment 
Foundation and Eugenics’ Record Office for 
knowledge about human inheritance and eugenics. 
Literature free. Registration blanks for those 
who desire an inventory, and wherever possible, 
au estimate of their hereditary possibilities. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S..Macfarland, 
genl. sec’y; 105 E, 22 St., New York. 


Commission on tne Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 

. _ office sec’y. 

_ Commission on International Justice and Good- 

will; Rev. Sidney L, Gulick, sec’y. 

Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
| Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. ‘ 
Commission on’ Church and Country Life; Rev. 

F harles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 

_ Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 

| sharles Stelzle, sec’y. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 

wring; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 

ampton, Va. ‘‘Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. 

‘rissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 


a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH— 
Address Rev. F. M. Crouch, exec. sec’y; Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorefield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500 
with 90 branches. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M. D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, murses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 st., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; mothers’ pensions; juvenile 
delinquency; health; recreation; children’s codes. 
Publishes quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photo- 
graph, slides, and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 


—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare material 


and information, exhibits, posters, charts, lantern 
slides, pamphlets, bulletins, lecturers. Inquiries, 
invited. Publications free to members. Dues: ac- 
tive, $10; associate, $5. Will you help us build 
a better generation? 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR BETTER FILMS 
—Department of National Board of Review. of 
Motion Pictures. O. G. Cocks, sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Promotion of better fam- 
ily and young people’s films. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
(GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Write for pamphlets on mental hy- 
giene, prevention of insanity and mental deficiency, 
care of insane and feebleminded, surveys, social 
service in mental hygiene, state societies for men- 
tal hygiene. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
man. dir.; Gordon L. Berry, fld. sec’y; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22 St., New York. 
Objects: To furnish information for associations, 
commissions and persons working to conserve 
vision; to publish literature of movement; to fur- 


nish exhibits, lantern slides, lectures. Printed 
matter: samples free; quantities at cost. Invites 
membership. Field, United States. Includes 


N. Y. State Com. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Gen- 
eral organization to discuss principles of humani- 
tarian effort and increase ciency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. 
Membership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas 
City, spring of 1918. Main divisions and chair- 
men: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood FE. Williams. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, gen. sec’y; 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 87 branch leagues. 15,000 members. War 
program: To help our industrial army by pro- 
moting clinics for treatment of new diseases (in- 
cident to munitions work and to fatigue and 
strain); reasonable working hours; safe and sani- 
tary working conditions; decent standards of liv- 
ing; safeguards for women taking men’s places in 
industry; protection for children. Minimum mem- 
bership, $2. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert. A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Develops broad forms of coniparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
—250 Madison Ave., New York, Object: To 
have the kindergarten established in every public 
school. Four million children in the United States 
are now without this training. Furnishes bul- 
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letins, exhibits, lecturers, advice and information. 
In cooperation with United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, works for adequate legislation and for a 
wider interest in this method of increasing intelli- 
gence and reducing crime, Supported by volun- 
tary contributions. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St, New 
York, Evening clubs for girls; recreation and 
instruction in self-governing and supporting groups 
for girls over working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Address Educational Dept., Sun Bldg., N. Y. 
Advocates selection, distribution and Americani- 
zation and opposes indiscriminate restriction. Sum- 
marized arguments and catalog of publications on 
request. Minimum membership ($1) includes all 
available pamphlets and current publications. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE — Lawson 
Purdy, pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, sec’y; 
North American Bldg., Phila.; charters; commis- 
sion government; taxation; police; liquor; elec- 
toral reform; finances; accounting; efficiency; 
civic education; franchises; school extension. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique;, to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and_ state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industria] schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian, 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office see’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American wom- 
en in arousing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. {room 703], Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


NEW YORK SOCIAL HYGIENE SOCIETY 
(Formerly Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis)—Dr. James Pederson, sec’y; 105 W. 
40 St., New York. Seven educational pamphlets, 
10c. each. Four reprints, 5c. each. Passe 
tive, $2; Contributing, $5; sustaining, $10. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent literature; 
selected bibliographies. Maintains lecture bureau 
and health exhibit. 

PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
Dir., 130 E. 22 st., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, South- 
ern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION — Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard -S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth ve., New York. National clearing 
house for information on short ballot and com- 
mission government, city manager plan, county 
government. Pamphlets free. 


TRAVELERS’ AID SOCIETY—Orin C. Baker, 
gen’l sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New York. Pro- 
vides advice, guidance and protection to travelers, 
especially women and girls, who need assistance. 
It is non-sectarian and its services are free ir- 
respective of race, creed, class or sex. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South: fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Mabel Cratty, general sec’y; 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York. To advance the physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county Associa- 
tions; hygiene and physical education; gymna- 
siums, swimming-pools and summer camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
and business classes; employment’ bureaus; Bible 
study and vesper services; holiday homes; na- 
tional training school for seeretaries; foreign 
work; war emergency work. 


LIFE DEVELOPMENT BOOKS 


Everyday Life, Christian Education, Physical 


Education, Technical Association Literature 
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PURPOSE 


WV 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publication Department, International Com- 
mittee, Young Men’s Christian Association 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 
Fosdick’s New Book—Harry Emerson Fosdick 


(Paper boards, 50 cents) 


The author of “The Meaning of Prayer” and “The Manhood 
of the Master” again shows his remarkable skill for sum- 
ming up what men are thinking about. 
pessimism regarding Christianity, the Christian attitude to- 
ward war, the challenge of the present crisis to the Church 
and the individual are recognized in all their enormous seri- 
ousness—yet the message of the book is one of stirring 


optimism. 


THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
By T. R. Glover (Cloth, $1.00) 


“Dr. Glover starts with a literary and human 
interest in the things said and the person who 
said them, and soon gets to something too great 
for any theory to contain and far nearer to the 
heart’s need.’’ Harry Emerson Fosdick says: 
“T know of no other book in existence that puts 
the matter with such a combination of human 
interest, simplicity and scholarly reliability.” It 
is a book of genuine interest and help to the 
student, the minister and every Christian lay- 
man. 


THE DYNAMIC OF MANHOOD 
By Luther H. Gulick (Cloth, 75c) 


An original treatment of the dominating force 
in a man’s life, love, and its four chief chan- 
nels of expression—towards friend, woman, 
children, and God. Beginning with a consider- 
ation from the scientific standpoint of the physi- 
cal basis of love, as well as its significance for 
character, the author deals with the various 
hungers of the human heart in a way which 
inspires a more reverent use of a man’s powers. 


USING THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC 
ADDRESS 
By Ozora S. Davis (Cloth, 75 cents) 


Every layman in Christian work, either as a vol- 
unteer or a professional, faces the problems of 


using Bible material in addresses without such) 


previous preparation as is afforded by a\course 
of theological study. This book is designed to 
indicate the lines along which such laymen may 
prepare themselves to become effective and true 
expositors of the gospel message. It may be 
used as a textbook where desired. : 


MOFFATT’S NEW TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


(Art leather, pocket size, $1.00. 
India paper, $1.50. Pigskin. India 
paper, pocket size, $3.00) 


This masterly work is generally recognized by 
Christian workers as the most vigorous and en- 
lightening translation of the New Testament 
into modern language. The utmost care has 
been taken to use English expressions that bring 
out the fine shades of meaning in the original. 
This translation has a “freshness and_ virility” 
that appeals to scholar and reader alike. 
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The war-induced 


FOR FRANCE AND THE FAITH 
By Alfred Eugene Casalis—Translated by W. E. Bristol 


(Paper boards, 60 cents) 


Fragments of letters written from barrack rooms and the 
front by a young French soldier. 
charm reflect the spirit of the consecrated youth of France, 
the courage, patriotism, and large vision of duty which a 
soldier of Jesus Christ owes his country as well as his God. 
“T have seldom read anything more sincere and more touch- 
ing; profoundly thoughtful and yet perfectly simple and 


These letters of unusual 


natural.”—Hon. James Bryce. 


Other Noteworthy Publications 


UNDER THE HIGHEST 
LEADERSHIP 


By John Douglas Adam 


Thin paper, art leather cloth, round 
corners, pocket size. (60 cents) 


In this new Everyday Life book you will feel 
the inspiration of a close comradeship with 
Christ—a comradeship which results in a life 
lived under the direction of the ““Highest Lead- 
ership.” 


PSALMS OF THE SOCIAL LIFE 
By Cleland B. McAfee 


Thin paper, art leather cloth, round 
cornered, pocket size. (60 cents) 


An “Everyday Life” Book 

Studies in the Psalms covering a period of thir- 
teen weeks, arranged with daily readings— 
Scripture printed in full—and a summary of the 
topic for each week. The studies are topical, 
covering a range of most vital and interesting 
passages in the Psalms dealing with the social 
life of men. This book is a sympathetic unfold- 
ing of the significance of some of the most won- 
derful messages of Hebrew poetry. 


RECORDS OF THE LIFE 
OF JESUS 
By H. B. Sharman (Cloth, $2.50) 


Produced in the language and in the order of 
the original records. By a unique arrangement 
all of the advantages of the old Harmonies are 
retained without any of their disadvantages. 


yThe consecutive story of each gospel is told, 


but the arrangement allows for comparison of 
the same page of matter appearing in two or 
more gospels. It has been the plan to show 
on each page all related material from all parts 
of the records—either by direct parallelism or 
by attached references. On any page one may 
find the account of every occurrence within 
the records of those events or sayings that ap- 
pear on that page. 


THIRTY STUDIES ABOUT 
JESUS 


By Edward I. Bosworth Art leather 
cloth, small pocket size. (50 cents) 


In this series of Studies, Dr. Bosworth takes up 
the main points in the life and'teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Through the use of thought-producing 
questions at the end of each stvdy, relating to 
the preceding text and its application to every- 
day life and character, he throws new light on 
the meaning of life and its possibilities. The 
book makes an appeal to those who know Him 
to know Him better and to those who are in- 
different to Him it is a challenge. 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF 
SMOKING 
By Fisher—Berry 
(Cloth, $1.00; linen, 50 cents) 


There is a prevailing opinion that smoking in 
“moderation” is harmless. Is this opinion 
merely a concession to popular’ custom? This 
book is a series of original experimental studies, 
scientific in spirit and method, to determine the 
effects of smoking on heart rate, blood pressure, 
return of the heart to normal after exercise and 
neuro-muscular. control. The book is intended 
for both popular reading and thorough study. 


COMMUNITY WORK 
By Frank H. T. Ritchie (Cloth, 75c) 


An important handbook on the application of 
Young Men’s Christian Association principles 
to the uplift of small towns where it is not pos- 
sible to erect a special building. Useful also in 
the conduct of extension work in large cities. 


USING THE RESOURCES OF 
THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
By Ernest R. Groves (Cloth, 75e) 


A plea for greater conservation of the moral 
forces and opportunities to be found in the 
small community. It throws new light on the 
moral aspects of the family, recreation, physical 
and mental health and other elements in com- 
munity life. It summons the country church 
to meet its supreme social opportunity—a call 
to rural statesmanship, 


ADVENTURE OF A PRODIGAL 
FATHER 
By F. H. Cheley (Cloth, 50 cents) 


This small book tells in an interesting and force- 
ful way the story of a father, who, roused by 
the experience of a friend, starts out to get 
acquainted with his son and makes some start- 
ling discoveries. Fathers, and especially city 
fathers, will feel the challenge of the story and 
for every reader it has an unusual appeal. 


BIG BROTHER INVESTMENT 
By F. H. Cheley (Cloth, 50 cents): 


This book again demonstrates Mr. Cheley’s 
knowledge of boy nature and its needs. He 
tells here in vivid fashion the story of a father- 
less boy, the strong downward pull of “the 
gang,” and his many exciting experiences, with 
the eventual awakening of all that is best in 
the boy through the confidence and friendship 
of a man whom he admires. 


CALLING OF BOYMAN 
By H.M. Burr (Boards, 50 cents) 


The vividly told story of a young man’s re- 
ligious development and the experiences which 
influenced his choice of a career. 
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